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Machinery or Men? 


REAT CARE is taken to warn us not to look 

to the Washington Conference on reduction of 
armament with too great ardor. Mr. Hughes has 
spoken explicitly. Idealism must be put in lead- 
ing-strings, they tell us, for see what we have come 
to for our great expectation of world peace. We 
are subdued as a people; and the word of caution 
that this counsel of statesmen cannot promise to 
usher in the millennium, that wars will go on for- 
ever in all likelihood, takes from our hearts any 
emotion that exceeds a normal calm. We are quite 
businesslike about it; so much so, indeed, that we 
are seriously asking ourselves whether even com- 
plete disarmament, which is far beyond the pro- 
gramme of the coming conference, would help the 
world greatly. 

Of course any sentiment for peace is mighty in 
the right direction. But may we not take too 
much account of the machinery that carries on 
war and too little account of the human nature that 
brings on war? On this point, read what our 
neighbor the Nation, which is full of zeal for peace, 
Says :— 

If under the influence of some miraculous wave of enthusiasm 
every military Power turned its tanks into tractors and sank 
its ships in the deepest seas, but kept the same economic and 
political organization and racial and national prejudices, there 


would yet be a new war within a generation as disastrous as 
any Mr. Wells has foretold. 


Is that true? 

We think the taproot of wars is not chiefly 
economic, as that journal does, but a more human 
thing, which includes economic advantage, namely, 
simple blind selfishness. War comes of pride, con- 
ceit, suspicion, hate, and lust of advantage. Each 
of these things can remain luxuriant in the heart 
of a nation though it glory in not one battleship. 
Men may talk about mutual reduction to the zero 
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point and yet breed nothing but the war-spirit in 
their inmost souls. We pray with earrest hearts 
for a conference which will first consecrate itself 
to love of righteousness, which is the way to peace. 
It is a wonderful opportunity. We of the churches 
ought to heed Paul’s word at this hour, that our 
feet be shod with the preparation of the gospel of 
peace. We must help with all our might. 


Are You Educated? 


ETTER THAN THE EDUCATION questions 
B of Edison are those of a mere professor of the 
University of Chicago. This is why: The former 
tested the intellect, and for the greater part only the 
memory; the latter appeals to the whole person, 
with stress on the qualities that we live by (which 
includes those that we work by). The questions’ 
show so plainly how spiritual we all are in an 
efficient every-day routine, for the qualities de- 
manded, while they imply brain, emotion, body, and 
will, are aimed at the very soul, the central reality 
which is one’s self. Are you educated? Please 
answer these questions :— 


Has education given you any sympathy with all the good 
causes and made you espouse them? 

Has it made you public-spirited? 

Has it made you a brother to the weak? 

Have you learned how to make friends and keep them? 

Do you know what it is to be a friend yourself? 

Can you look an honest man or a pure woman in the eye? 

Do you see anything to love in a little child? 

Can you be high-minded and happy in the drudgeries of 
life? 

Do you think that washing dishes and hoeing corn is just 
as compatible with high thinking as playing piano or golf? 

Are you good for anything yourself? 

Can you be happy alone? 

Can you look out on the world and see anything but dollars 
and cents? 

Can you look into a mud puddle by the wayside and see a 
clear sky? 

Can you see anything in the puddle but mud? 


The Poor Beast 


HEN THE PEOPLE who went to the 
Barnum & Bailey Circus the past summer 
saw a remarkable performance by eight tigers, they 
wondered how the beasts had been brought to such 
docile obedience. Savage creatures such as tigers, ° 
lions, and leopards can be taught to subject their 
wills to the master will of the trainer only 
through fear. That is a fact. Who can estimate 
the sum total of heartless treatment inflicted on the 
lower orders? Humane societies have done much in 
the past in behalf of ill-treated domestic animals. 
But what is being done for the caged animals? Ina 
case recently tried before the select committee of 
the English House of Commons, in which the de- 
fendant was a trainer, it was proved that perform- 
ing animals are among the most abused of four- 
footed creatures. Tricks that make curious thou- 
sands gasp with amazement are the result of cruel 
imposition. Whips, torches, pointed iron rods, and 
rifles are employed to quell and indeed to kill the 
spirit. |. 
Terror is the weapon upon which those who train 
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‘point where it will perform in public. If onlookers 
realized’ how abominable and hateful life is made 
for the performing tiger, leopard, or lion, and all 
other animals, they would drive the unnatural 
spectacle from circus and theatre. The Romans 
permitted the creatures to follow their natural bent 
and devour each other. By a refinement of cruelty, 
we keep them confined in narrow, unwholesome 
quarters, send them on long, jolting journeys, and 
drive them daily through chambers of torment 
equal to those of the Inquisition, until their lives 
are broken and they can safely be trusted to make 
a summer holiday. In the name of humanity, in 
response to principles of Christianity which teach 
that kindness to all God’s creatures is a cardinal 
virtue, let public opinion be aroused. A charter of 
animals’ rights must be drawn up, one provision of 
which will be liberation of all caged animals. 


Of “Philanthropic Doubts” 


UNITARIAN WOMAN has performed a 

distinguished service. She has wrought into 
one rounded charge all of the misgivings that 
understanding people have harbored about our 
charities and set them admirably into an article 
which the Atlantic honors with first place in the 
September number. Mrs. Cornelia J. Cannon has 
said truth which required not only searching intel- 
ligence but high social enthusiasm. How easily she 
might have appeared to scathe and condemn the 
tender and exceedingly sensitive impulses which go 
out from us to relieve distress. -How careful she 
has been not to injure social workers. No one can 
accuse her of having lost perspective. And yet few 
charity agents but will say, Peccavi! Her “phil- 
anthropic doubts” are in every line philanthropic. 
They are wise. They are radical. Her work is not 
in vain. It will make a change in the world. 

She has done singly what a hundred persons to- 
gether might have done, because there has been a 
growing, a poignant feeling that we have been tink- 
ering with human need, often sanctimoniously, in- 
stead of heading it off and making a decent social 
order. One must read Mrs. Cannon through dil- 
igently to appreciate how she cuts into our ineffec- 
tual, unsocial sentimentalism. Among the chief 
beneficiaries of her arraignment will be those people 
of wealth who are the first to pour out their bounty, 
thinking little. Of philanthropists she says they 


belong to a class on which the injustices of our present basis 
of society have not borne heavily. They serve unconsciously 
as a bulwark of the status quo, for whose defects they are 
ready and eager to apply palliatives. They are the great 
menders and patchers-up of society, not the surgeons who cut 
deep into the festering sore and scrape the bone. They express 
the tenderness and pity of man, not his reasoning intelligence. 
Their technique is developed to a high degree of perfection, 
but their philosophy lags far behind. They know better how 
to do a thing than why. We must turn to them for: methods, 
‘the fruit of long-and careful experiment; but as yet they have 
‘offered us no fundamental basis for the work of human im- 
provement. It is not through their eyes that we shall see life 
steadily and see it whole. 


This shoots straight at the greatest of philan- 
thropies, the church. To-day we have a degree of 


_ ignorance about our business as world-savers that 
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causes wrestling among the seers and true workers 
of God. Church people put religion largely on a 
charity basis. They have the mendicant attitude 
to the minister, and the emphasis of their works is 
relief for the suffering world. It is, in part, soft, 
overkind, dull, and futile. Many of us would con- 
firm Mrs. Cannon in this proposition: “It might 
serve the poor and suffering much better if all the 
charitable institutions . . . closed their doors and 
used their money to establish and back a good 
government.” Yet many churchmen would arise 
and say: “No, we must keep out of politics; that 
way lies controversy. Let it alone. We will feed 
the hungry and bind up the wounds of the sick. 
That way lies sweet charity.” So long as we are 
satisfied with our status as Good Samaritans, we 
shall deny Mrs. Cannon’s challenge that we become 
Social Christians. 


What We Like 


Y MEANS of a little verbal trick, our friend 
Unity upsets a recent note in this paper. We 
said, “Unity doesn’t like many things in this world.” 
The retort: ‘There are indeed many things that 
we don’t like.” This twist makes a different 
thing from our word. But both statements are 
true, we are willing to admit. The editor tells us 
what he dislikes :— 
disease, poverty, prostitution, tenements and slums, 
the liquor traffic and boot-legging, sweated labor, child 
labor, the twelve-hour day and seven-day week in in- 
dustry, profiteering, landlordism, special privilege, in- 
dustrial monopoly, economic imperialism, war, ar- 
maments, secret diplomacy, exploitation of dependent 
peoples, lynching, race prejudice, intolerance, bigotry, 
Pharisaism, partisanship in politics, denominational- 
ism in religion, class consciousness in industry, ease 
without work, luxury without labor, slavery, misery, 
and all injustice. 


These are only “some of them.” Of course, no- 
body likes them. We might add others. For ex- 
ample, we do not like a constant negative attitude 
to the world; fault-finding with everything and 
everybody we may not agree with; scathing con- 
demnation for people who are trying to do as hon- 
estly as we are, though mistaken; a certain 
exalted pride in our own opinions; a finality 
that says wisdom is coexistent with us; a lonely 
wilfulness to go our way, leaving the people bereft 
of our help, however little it may be, and depriving 
ourselves of their elemental inspiration and com- 
mon sense. 

Even these things we do not worry about. 
We are up with the morning, finding how we 
may get contacts for universal comradeship, es- 
chewing differences and quarrels, trying in man- 
fashion to show what love is,—for there God is! 
We are positivists in the sense that we will not be 
“overcome of evil,” though we see it and have it in 
us; we “overcome evil with good.” We _ wish 
Unity might see this, because we believe God made 
his world of love, which “thinketh no evil’; love 
which “suffereth long and is kind”; love that over- 
comes the world because it is “the greatest thing 
in the world.” Try it as your major course, 
neighbor. 


’ 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


Davis Points to Signs of Business Recovery 


ECRETARY DAVIS, of the Department of Commerce, last 
S week introduced a hopeful note in his analyses of the in- 

dustrial situation in the country. One phase of his op- 
timistic view of things was comprised in the reviews of the 
foreign trade of the United States, indicating the beginning of 
a recovery. A healthier tone in productive industry was sug- 
gested by the figures showing an excess of exports over imports 
of about $100,000,000 as compared with the totals for the first 
eight months of the year. In another review of industrial and 
commercial conditions, the Secretary of Commerce pointed to 
the fact that the number of unemployed—5,735,000—was 
exceeded by about 1,250,000 in 1914, which is not on record as 
a year of acute industrial distress. Furthermore, the Secretary 
pointed out, the total of unemployed for 1921 is misleading as 
an accurate measure of distress, inasmuch as, owing to the 
habits of productivity acquired during the war, many persons 
who before the war were not dependent upon their industry for 
their living, had become a part of the productive machinery of 
the country. It would be reasonable to assume, he argued, that 
a considerable proportion of those now unemployed are among 
these “extra’’ workers, mobilized for the purposes of war. 


Russia Once More Declared Open to the World 


A statement issued by the Post-Office Department on Sep- 
tember 15 pointed to the beginning of the accomplishment of 
one of the great post-war purposes of civilization—the reopen- 
ing of Russia to the world. The announcement gave notice of 
the readiness of the general Post-Office to transmit parcels as 
well as letters, post-cards, and printed matter of all sorts to 
Russia, with the exception of the Ukraine and Turkestan. 
From Riga came the news that the relief of Russia by the 
American Relief Administration had begun, and that on Sep- 
tember 4 twenty-two cars loaded with supplies were on Russian 
soil and on their way to the interior. An interesting phase of 
the efforts at relief is the revelation of the part which the 
Russian peasants themselves are taking in the work. The Rus- 
sian contributions include, for instance, 144,000,000 pounds of 
potatoes from the peasants of Jaroslay. 


John Bassett Moore in the World-Court 


The International Court of Justice became a tangible fact 
last week, when its membership was elected by the Assembly 
and the Council of the League of Nations. The choice of the 
American judge had rested between Elihu Root, regarded as 
the “father” of the tribunal, and his close collaborator, John 
Bassett Moore. Because of Mr. Root’s refusal to accept an elec- 
tion, owing chiefly to his advanced age, Professor Moore was 
made the member of the international bench for the United 
States. The other eleven judges include Viscount Robert Finlay, 
for Great Britain; Dr. André Weiss, for France ; Commendatore 
Dionizio Anzilotti, for Italy; and Dr. Ruy Barbosa, for Brazil. 
Mr. Moore, with his wealth of experience in international ju- 
risprudence, is regarded as one of the greatest living author- 
ities on international law in the world. 


H. H. Curran Heads Gotham’s Reform Forces 


A college-bred man of exceptional qualifications was drafted 
by the Republican-Coalition primaries in New York last week 
to head the reform fight against Tammany for municipal 
control. Mr. Curran was designated for mayor by a majority 
of more than 30,000 votes over all his opponents. In a political 
contest which many persons regard as second in interest only 
to a national campaign, Mr. Curran, who is now serving as pres- 
ident of the Borough of Manhattan, will be pitted against 
Mayor Hylan, the Tammany man who has made a powerful 
bid for popular support by his emphatic championship of the 
five-cent fare and his advocacy of the freedom of the city from 
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control by the state legislature. Mr. Curran’s fighting habits 
and training date back to his athletic days at Yale., A contest 
of unusual interest is expected, although Tammany professes 
to regard the verdict of the voters with confidence. 
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Japan Offers Terms to China 


While the programme of discussions at the coming disarm- 
ament conference was being worked out last week, Japan for- 
warded to Pekin its plan for the solution of the Shantung prob- 
lem, which is taking a large place in the discussion preliminary 
to the convening of the conference. If the reaction of public 
sentiment to the Japanese offer is a faithful criterion of Chinese 
purposes, the problem is evidently destined to remain unsolved 
when the spokesmen of the conferring nations take their seats 
around the green table in Washington. Hardly had the text 
of the Japanese note to Tokio been made public, when chambers 
of commerce, guilds, and student bodies in many cities began 
to bombard the Chinese Government with protests, on the 
ground that acceptance of the terms offered by Japan would 
“mean virtual confirmation of Japan’s economic position in 
Tsingtau and Kiaochau Bay, while returning only nominal 
jurisdiction to China.” It is evident that the Chinese do not 
interpret the Japanese version of the “restoration” of Shantung 
to China as a restoration at all. 


Religious Bodies Urge Disarmament 


One of the features of the discussion preceding the actual 
convening of the international disarmament conference is the 
emphatie response which the project has evoked from religious 
and denominational bodies. Among the recent notable responses 
is that of the World’s Methodist Conference, in session in 
London. “Sitting in the shadow of the most terrible conflict 
in history,’ read a part of the resolution adopted, “with its 
unparalleled wastage in human life and property, and with its 
inevitable aftermath of human sorrow and with its burden of 
woe, we declare war an unmitigated curse to humanity.” In 
dealing with statesmen who refuse to listen to reason, the res- 
olution urges that “a way be found by which such Ishmaelites 
may feel the collective disapproval of the world.” The con- 
ference placed itself on record as expressing the deepest feel- 
ings of 32,000,000 persons. 


Irish Parley, Broken Off, to be Resumed 


An ominous moment came in the negotiations between Great 
Britain and the Irish people on September 16. On that date 
Premier Lloyd George definitely declined to recognize the status 
of the Irish negotiators as spokesmen of an independent sov- 
ereign state. As De Valera had declined to recede from his 
position affirming such a status, the Prime Minister of England 
announced the suspension of the negotiations, and added signif- 
icantly that, as he was temporarily “laid up” at Garloch, the 
resumption of the projected conference would have to wait 
upon circumstances. On all hands, however, there was an 
understanding that the negotiations had not been abandoned, 
and that they would be resumed in the near future. 


Reactionary Premier of Bavaria Resigns 


Some indication of the probable outcome of the struggle be- 
tween the Republic and monarchical reaction in Germany was 
furnished last week by the resignation of Premier Kahr of 
Bavaria and his entire government. At the moment of Premier 
Kahr’s downfall, Chancellor Wirth, of the national government, 
was preparing to try conclusions with the monarchical interests 
represented by Kahr, by an appeal to the utmost powers con- 
ferred upon the central government by the constitution of the 
Republic. Confronted by a difficult situafion, of which a lack 
of public support in Bavaria was a feature, Premier Kahr on 
September 12 offered his resignation, and his cabinet went out 
of office with him. Although the monarchists are not yet 
crushed in Bavaria, the collapse of the Kahr government is an 
event that will greatly smooth the way of the republican 
Chancellor. Ss. aan 
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The Nations at Geneva 


“The hope of the world,” says the author, lies in that 
city of crowded Reformation memories, and it “may 
prove another Nazareth out of which will come 
good things which we can only dimly 
dream about at present’’ 


PAUL REVERE FROTHINGHAM 


Geneva, August 30, 1921. 

VERYTHING IN GENEVA is pointing toward 
E the second annual meeting of the Assembly of 

the League of Nations. Tourists day by day be- 
come less conspicuous upon the streets and in hotels. 
Their places are gradually being taken by the official 
delegates from the forty-eight different countries— 
representing three-fourths of the population of the 
world—which have accepted the League as an effort 
toward securing international co-operation. The en- 
tire second and third floors of our hotel have been 
reserved for the British delegation, conspicuous among 
whom is Arthur Balfour, who is the. present British 
member Of the Council. As one encounters Japanese, 
Italians, Poles, Spaniards, Dutchmen, Swedes, and 
others, one is reminded of the familiar prophecy, 
“From the East and the West, from the North and 
the South, they will come and take their places at 
table in the kingdom of heaven.” And indeed it is 
around a table that these people are to meet. For 
here they will consider and discuss those international 
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THE HALL OF THE 
REFORMATION 
In this spacious building the 


larger meetings, that is, of the 
Assembly of the League of Na- 


‘tions, will be held, and in this 


moving scene distinguished 

statesmen from forty-eight na- 

tions counsel together as never 
men did before. 


matters which promote the cause of peace and not of 
war. 

For more than two months past I have been looking 
forward to this hour and preparing for it. And when 
I say “preparing for it,’ what I mean is that I have 
been making a study of the records, searching docu- 
ments, and finding out precisely what thus far the 
League has accomplished. And then, in the second 
place, which is nearly as important, I have been talk- 
ing with all kinds of people as I met them, in England, 
_ France, and elsewhere, asking and learning what they 
In this latter process more 


particularly, [ have acquired first-hand information, 
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In England, for instance, I found the rank and file of 
the people heartily in favor of the League, and pinning 
to it not a little faith. To be sure, there is another, 
and a somewhat disconcerting side. If one talks to 
a man in Oxford, where the atmosphere is still heavy 
with indifference; or if one speaks on the matter to 
a club-man on Piccadilly or Pall Mall, it is not unlikely 
that the answer will be a shrug of the shoulders or a 
cynical opinion of opposition. But in the mighty 
Midlands it is different. There, the descendants of the 
people who stood up for the North at the time of our 
Civil War, and were champions of the Union, now 
see the promise of a larger union, not of States merely, 
but of nations! 

For instance, if this were the place to do so, I 
could call as witness the “League of Nation’s Union of 
Great Britain.” This significant organization which 
exists to develop interest in the League, with head- 
quarters in London, has 750 branches in various sec- 
tions of the country, with a total membership of more 
than a hundred thousand, which is steadily increasing 
at the rate of about three thousand members -a week. 
The president of the Union is Sir Robert Cecil, a 
younger son of the Marquis of Salisbury, who is almost 
fanatical in his championship and vigorous enthusiasm 
for the League. 

In this connection, as a single straw which indicates 
the direction of public opinion, let me speak of a 
somewhat trivial matter which attracted my attention 
in London. On the posters, which advertise the 
“League of Nation’s Union,” occurs this sentence: “Ask 


your minister for a form of membership for joining 
the League.” In other words, the churches, almost 
without exception, are in favor of the League. It is 
looked upon as a religious matter, and not, as with 
us, to be classed among political questions for par- 
tisans to fight about. 

When it comes to public opinion in France, I can 
speak with less assurance. I was told, however, by 
a distinguished American in Paris, in whose judgment 
I have confidence, and who holds a position of great 
importance, that the League has been growing steadily 
in public favor. There was a natural reaction, after 
the first enthusiasm of the peace. But this period of 
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discouragement has now yielded to a calm and dis- 
cerning perception that while the League does not 
insure the millennium, it may none the less be a 
decided instrument for good. That was before the 
knotty question in regard to Upper Silesia was referred 
to it for settlement; and since then, of course, the 
League has suddenly grown in favor with individuals 
and classes, quite as much in France as elsewhere. 
Except for the existence of this international organi- 
zation it is not unreasonable to believe that there 
would have been a rift in the ranks of the Allied and 
Associated nations on the subject of Silesia which 


would have had results not altogether likely to pro- 
mote the general progress of mankind. 

But to come back to Geneva. I have been here for 
a week, getting in touch with officials of the League, 
studying at headquarters the various departments and 
activities, seeking information regarding the organi- 
zation. There seems to be a general impression at 
home that the League is practically dead; that it was 
still-born, or very nearly so, and that American opposi- 
tion strangled the misshapen infant in the cradle. 
How and why this impression got abroad is another 
story, not to be considered here. I wish, however, 
-that those of my countrymen who entertain this 
opinion could be with me here, and could persuade 
themselves to take account of a few indubitable facts. 
As I write, I am sitting on the terrace of the League 
headquarters. Through the open windows of the enor- 
mous building, which was formerly the famous 
National Hotel, come the clicks of countless type- 
writers. Behind those windows there, in a spacious 
committee-room, the Council of the League is meeting 
at this moment, under the chairmanship of Baron 
Ishii. Beside him at the table are seated M. Paul 
Hymans of Belgium, M. Gabriel Hanotaux of France, 
Mr. Balfour of England, Mr. Branting of Sweden, 
Mr. Wellington Koo of China, and others. They are 
considering the question of Upper Silesia, which so 
lately was referred to them, and which was fraught 
with such dangerous possibilities. Their judgment in 
the matter is to be accepted by France, Great Britain, 
and the others, and thus a threatening crisis has been 
passed. 
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In another room, which I visited the other day, 
they are registering the various treaties of the great 
countries of the world, more than a hundred of which 
have already been submitted for publication in accord- 
ance with Article 18 of the Covenant. 

America is ignoring the League at present, and seems 
desirous of dealing it, if possible, a death-blow. At 
least, all communications from the Secretariat of the 
League remain unanswered. Moreover, our State De- 
partment has recently sent word through official 
channels that Washington in future will hold no com- 
munication with the League, no matter whether the 


We 


THE NOTED QUAY OF THE 
REFORMATION CITY 


Here in the lovely air and sun- 
shine visitors and delegates 
take their promenades, engag- 
ing in conversation on the 
world’s new reformation which 
overleaps nations and even 
continents and includes the 
whole world in the name of 
righteousness and peace. 
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matter in concern relates to the physical health, moral 
welfare, or social progress of the world. 

But while such apparently is the disconcerting, not 
to say discourteous attitude of our Government, many 
individual Americans are closely associated with the 
actual organization of the League. 

Upon the fourth floor, in a spacious office looking 
out upon the lake, is Arthur Sweetser, Harvard grad- 
uate of 1911, formerly associated with the Springfield 
Republican,—author, war-correspondent, captain in 
the Great War. He is connected with the Information 
Department. 

In the Legal Department you will find Prof. Manley 
O. Hudson of the Harvard Law School. He has passed 
his summer holiday working for the cause. In the 
same section is another young American, John R. 
Green of Missouri, also a Harvard graduate, while 
Mr. Huntington Gilchrist is prominently identitied 
with the Administrative Section. Nor does that com- 
plete the roster, for, not to mention others, there are 
the Librarian, Miss Wilson, and her two assistants, 
all of them Americans. 

And now let us ask what the League thus far has 
accomplished in the course of its brief existence. It 
was born at Versailles, with the ratification of the 
peace treaty, January 10, 1920. It came to self-con- 
sciousness less than a year ago, at the meeting of the 
first Assembly in Geneva. In the course of that brief 
period (I quote from official documents) :— 

It has governed the Saar Basin since February 26, 
and has adjudicated on the question of Eupen and 
Malmedy, giving these provinces to Belgium. It has 
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held a financial conference of thirty-nine states, includ- 
ing the former enemy states, to examine the financial 
and economical situation of the whole world, and has 
made recommendation, for restoring credit and finan- 
cial stability. 

“At the request of Great Britain it intervened to 
prevent war between Sweden and Finland over the 
Aland Islands. It has been successful in preventing 
war, and the two countries have agreed to live by 
the judgment that was reached. 

“At the request of Poland it intervened between 
Poland and Lithuania in their dispute over the frontier. 

“It has taken on itself the gigantic task of checking 
the spread of cholera and typhus in Eastern Europe. 
It has been successful in securing the repatriation 
of two hundred thousand prisoners of war between 
Russia and the former Central Powers.” 

It has drawn up the constitution of a permanent 
Court of International Justice, to be composed of 
eleven judges and four deputy judges elected regardless 
of their nationality. Twenty-six countries—several 
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THE LEAGUE HEAD- 
QUARTERS, FORMERLY A 
FAMOUS HOTEL 
On the terrace of which the 
author writes. He hears the 
click of countless typewriters. 
In a spacious committee-room 
the Council of the League is 
meeting. They are considering 
the question of Upper Silesia. 
Their judgment is to be ac- 
cepted by France, Great Brit- 
ain, and the other nations. 
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more than the necessary number—have already ratified 
the Court. Other ratifications are expected in the 
course of the Assembly. The nations that have ratified 
include Great Britain, France, Japan, Italy, and 
others. Five countries have nominated Elihu Root to 
be one of the judges. Other Americans suggested for 
the position are Roscoe Pound and John Bassett Moore. 
The Assembly is certain to put the machinery into 
operation. Thus within a very short time the League 
will have done in this field what never before was 
fully possible. It will have brought into being an 
“ever-present piece of international machinery which 
will at last allow the nations to feel that they can 
bring their disputes to settlement along the lines of 
justice.” 
Last, but very far from least, the League has had 
referred to it the dangerous dispute in regard to 
Upper Silesia, and Europe gave a great sigh of relief 
when this action was suddenly and unanimously 
taken. 
I might go on and speak of what the League has 
done for Austria. Instead of a strangled Austria 
we now have Austria the invalid, in the care of a 
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group of experts representing a world organization 
intent on giving aid to a suffering sister. 
All this is but a part of what has been accomplished. 


It is enough, however, to convince those who are open 


to conviction, that something new has come into the 
world which henceforth must be reckoned with. 
When the cynic, therefore, scornfully inquires, What 
has the League amounted to? it is possible to point 
to these achievements, and to remark that these are not 
the signs of speedy dissolution, nor of death from inani- 
tion! They are evidences rather of growing strength, 
of increasing confidence, and extending influence. 
Such being the case, it is natural that the second 
annual meeting of the Assembly should be looked for- 
ward to with eagerness and confidence. Before this 
report reaches THe CurisTiAN Recister the delegates 
will have arrived and the sessions will be taking 
place. That may form the subject of another letter, 
when it will be possible to deal with personalities 
and to gain some visions of the future. Great men, 
famous in statecraft and in letters, are already 


here, or are soon expected to arrive. They should 
form an interesting study, and they are certain to 
contribute views which will mean much for the future 
of civilized existence. Alas, that no Americans are 
among them! I say, Alas; for as I have found my- 
self in this little Reformation city with its wealth 
of memories and its multiplicity of international 
organizations, I have come to feel that out of it great 
things again may come. Perhaps I am mistaken, 
and I speak with considerable hesitation, but it cer- 
tainly appears to me that the hope of the world does 
not lie in Paris or in London, in Berlin, Moscow, or 
New York. I doubt if it lies in Washington, although 
we may expect much from the approaching Pacific 
conference. The hope of the world, to my mind, lies 
rather in Geneva, which may prove in time another 
Nazareth, out of which will come good things which 
we can only dimly dream about at present. 

If I may quote the words of another, who has 
studied things with care: “The League of Nations 
is, in my judgment, the greatest forward step ever 
taken by the nations of the world for the prevention 
of war and the betterment of international relations. 


‘ 
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LETTERS totHe EDITOR 


The Right of the Majority 


To the Editor of Tur CuristiAN REGISTER :— 


If the discussion started by my article in Tum Curts- 
Tran Recister of August 11 is to serve any good pur- 
pose, it must not be allowed to wander until the points 
at issue are lost sight of and the end comes 1n weariness 
and futility. If we are to reach a mutual understand- 
ing we must talk about the same thing. Now I called 
attention to a definite situation, which concerns us all. 
The curious thing is that most of the replies discuss 
something else. 

Mr. Boynton and Mr. Pinkham, for example, proceed 
on the assumption that it is a dispute concerning differ- 
ent conceptions of God, and that the writer condemned 
as atheistic or irreligious a conception that he did not 
like. That would be a very crude thing for anybody to 
do. No, it was not a question of Channing’s or 
Emerson’s conception or that of anybody else. We 
were told at Chicago that theism itself must be 
given up, that it belongs to the past. That seems ex- 
plicit. I understand it to mean the rejection of all 
conceptions of God whatever. 

To hold an unusual idea of God is one thing; to 
definitely discard theism as among the things that 
belong to the past is another. It is the clear and 
definite avowal of the latter position and the fact that 
the Western Conference Secretary defends the presenta- 
tion of such addresses on a conference programme 
that seemed to me significant. 

Mr. Reese himself, in your issue of September 1, 
does not go quite so far, but he makes the re- 
markable statement that “Theism is a_ respectable 
philosophical hypothesis—nothing more.” Apparently, 
then, we must answer the question, “Do Unita- 
rians believe in God?” by saying: “Some do, some 
do not. It depends on the Unitarian.” For some, 
theism is a philosophical hypothesis—nothing more; 
not a living faith expressed in the lovely hymns of 
Hosmer, Gannett, and Blake, but “a philosophical 
theory,” carrying with it problems “staggering to con- 
template.” 

If these views are widely held, new problems will 
arise for everybody. Unitarians removing from one 


city to another will have to be careful lest they | 


unite with a church that negates or treats as merely 

ephilosophically possible beliefs which they hold dear. 
The public will be more puzzled than ever, and un- 
friendly critics will use the fact to discredit the 
liberal churches. Moreover, a minister in whose 
city a conference is held may have to let pass ad- 
dresses and newspaper reports of views contradicting 
those he represents, or he must do what is extremely 
disagreeable, namely, publicly announce his oppo- 
sition. 

That the situation is a serious one is obvious. I 
hoped to render a service by starting a discussion 
which should always be regarded as a co-operative 
exploration in search of truth, carried on by gentlemen 
in the high spirit of him who said in the long ago, “I am 
one of those who are willing to refute others if they are 
wrong, and to be refuted if I am wrong, and I am 
as willing to be refuted as to refute.” The thought 
of God is a high and beautiful one, and has its diff- 
culties, and many sincere, noble, and religious men 
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cannot hold it. Their difficulties in this matter do not 
lessen my respect and affection for them. But they 
would not wish to seem to hold a theistic faith while 
consciously rejecting it. We shall think more of one 
another for a mutual understanding and a frank 
avowal of our positions. 

Mr. Crooker’s remarks were to the point, but, so 
far as I know, no one proposes to do what he clearly 
shows to be unwise. He is perfectly correct in saying 
that the Detroit conference will have no mandate to 
legislate concerning the beliefs of our body as a whole. 
Neither the conference nor any other body has the right 
to say what Unitarians must believe, but is there any 
reason why it should not make a statement of what 
they generally do believe? The Unitarian Laymen’s 
League has recently put forth such a statement be- 
ginning, “We worship the living God, our Father and 
our Friend.” Now that we are inviting the public to 
consider the claims of our churches, we can hardly 
say to them that we regard ideas as unimportant, that 
it does not make any difference what we believe. Can 
we not say that while liberty of thought is guaranteed 
to all, ministers and laymen alike, as a matter of fact, 
in the use of our freedom the vast majority of us 
accept the teaching of Jesus that we are the children 
of God, and that our religion is that of the Twenty-third 
Psalm, the Lord’s Prayer, and the Sermon on the 
Mount? 

We have taken the way of democracy in religion. 
We have trusted men and we have trusted freedom: 
We propose to continue in this faith which has been 
justified by a century’s experience of the use men 
have made of their liberty. We do not propose, and 
we do not wish, to take away this liberty from those 
who in their use of it arrive at views which negate 
the faith of the great majority. But if these non-theis- 
tic views wre held by a .relatively few, could any one 
object to the public statement that they are not 
representative ? 

Please observe that I have not proposed a complete 
solution to the problem that confronts us. At most T 
suggested that our body do what the Laymen’s League 
has recently done, with no protest that I have heard of, 
namely, make a statement, not of what Unitarians 
must believe, but of the essential content of the faith 
which they actually do hold, that the public may 
know to what they are invited and what they will find 


if they come 
; Guo. R. 
_ St. Lovts, Mo. R. Donpson. 
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What With Our Liberty? 
To the Editor of Tur Curistran REGISTER :— 


2 ant in entire agreement with Dr. Dodson’s conten- 
tion ; indeed the first printed protest against the 
de-theistic policy under discussion appeared in the 
Calendar of the Church of the Messiah. But this is 
no captains’ battle. Let us hear from the people, for 
they and not the ministers must decide whether Uni- 
tarianism is to stand for such an anomaly as a religion 
in which God is unnecessary. 
_ While some ministers have put Him on the retired 
list, where He is useless, and others reduced Him to the 
ranks, where He may be defeated, let the people who 
go to church and make its real strength say what they 
go for. Let them keep the matter in its true light. 
This is not the first time we have depended on laymen 
to keep us from confusion and disaster. Let them ask 
Just what these men really mean. Colors in stage 
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scenery entirely disappear in certain lights so that a 
scene can be instantly changed. Turning one and 
another light on this subject makes it appear now one 
thing, now another. But in the daylight of clear com- 
mon sense we see things as they are. The issue is not 
spiritual liberty. We all stand on that. The question 
is, What shall we do with it? Shall it become a 
bolshevized liberty, a liberty with no supremacy, no 
superiority, a liberty which cuts loose from God to be 
a wanderer on the earth? 

Let our laymen and laywomen declare at Detroit 
which meaning they prefer. They do not need to be 
amateur philosophers to see the meat in the matter, 
but I may mention a book out of the West by a phi- 
losopher of high standing which, besides being readable, 
is deserving of respect,—“Truths We Live By,” by 
Prof. W. J. Hudson, University of Missouri. “Scep- 
ticism,” says Dr. Hudson, “is the result of much 
thought, but it disappears with more thought.” 

JoHn W. Day. 


Harsor BEACH, MICH. 


Dr. Dodson’s Argument Seems Strange 


To the Editor of Tur CuristiAn RecIsTEr :— 

Dr. Dodson’s challenging article on “Clear Thinking 
or Death” raises two questions which in the interest 
of “clear thinking” should be carefully discriminated 
in the discussion which his paper is sure to arouse. 

The one question, after all is said and written, is 
and will continue to be merely a matter of opinion or 
of temperament within the field of philosophy. The 
controversy which, it would seem from Dr. Dodson’s 
article, has at last made its appearance within the 
Unitarian movement, and whose appearance he views 
with such alarm, is in point of fact a controversy of 
long standing on the frontiers of the world’s intel- 
lectual life. It is as old as Parmenides and Heraclitus, 
and older. 

On the one side there is a long line of reputable 
thinkers from Parmenides through Plato to the 
Brothers Caird and Royce, who, viewing the world 
through their idealistically-minded eyes, behold back 
of all the changing phenomena of the world an “abso- 
lute idea,” a perfect “plan,” and in the Mind of God an 
all-seeing prevision of the end of His creation from 
its beginning. On the other side there is a long line 
of reputable thinkers, more empirically-minded, from 
Heraclitus through certain of the Stoics, Pantheists, 
Positivists, and Romanticists, to Bergson, who, judging 
the world by its appearances, have concluded that the 
whole world-ground is at bottom just a “becoming,” 
starting no one can guess where or how, and ending 
no one yet knows when or how,—a creative process 
which, as far back as we can see, has worked experi- 
mentally by the method of “trial and error,” as the 
scientists call it. In this way of viewing the world- 
ground, “God is process,” as Professor Foster used to 
say; is the creative Life of the world; His being and 
energy, His mind and will, one with the being and 
energy, the mind and will of the entire world; a Life 
that increases in the changing and ascending life of the 
world. 

These philosophies, Pantheism, Romanticism, Pos- 
itivism, Creative Evolutionism, for all they have such 
differing complexions, bear a strong family resemblance 
to one another. They all spring indeed from the same 
parent stem, issuing from the same human instincts 
_ and passions; namely, a flair for seeing things as they 
. are; 3a will for facing life as it is; a great passion for 
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progress, a progress so real that God Himself is the 
gainer thereby; and a flaming love of this common 
humanity of which every man of us is part and parcel, 
heart and soul; a will and a passion and a love so 
deep-rooted in men of this temperament that they count 
it not shame nor blasphemy to think of God Himself 
on His nearer side as the great soul of humanity, and 
count it joy to lose their individual selves in this older 
and wiser Self of the world. 

Men of this temperament made themselves heard 
and felt at the Chicago Conference, Mr. Dietrich speak- 
ing right out in his rigorous Positivist way, Mr. Mac- 
donald in his more Romantic manner of speech, Mr. 
Pulsford in a kind of Pantheistic ecstasy. If this be 
“atheism,” then we shall have to make the best of it, 
for these voices are here and they will be heard,—if 


not within the broad and hospitable atmosphere of our , 


Unitarian movement, then somewhere else in some 
broader and more hospitable fellowship. But let us 
not make our free movement ridiculous in the sight of 
all educated and well-informed men by simply dismiss- 
ing this philosophy as a piece of “erratic” thinking,— 
something eccentric and not respectable, for, right or 
wrong, it is a religion that has inspired some of the 
noblest spirits who have ever walked this earth, and 
it is the studied conclusion of some of the world’s 
greatest thinkers of the past and is the dominant 
philosophical tendency of the age in which we are all 
living. 

But the second question is by all odds the graver 
question raised by Dr. Dodson’s article,—the question 
of liberty itself. “Liberty,” he tells us, “is like air. 
It is necessary, but it does not unite men in spiritual 
fellowship.” Man! that is just what liberty rightly 
understood and practised does do! No other quality 
in the human spirit is so potent in its disarming and 
unifying power as just this spirit of liberty. The thing 
that really unites me and my friend, or, say, a minister 
and his people, is not that we worship the same God, 
but that they worship,—worship together, each man of 
us holding firmly but generously true to his own 
deepest convictions and loving the same spirit of firm 
and generous fidelity to conviction wherever he finds 
it in another fellow-being g.] Even the opinionated 
Carlyle could see this. He said at the conclusion of a 
long and rather acrimonious conversation with a fel- 
low-essayist, “Mon! we hae agreed in everything except 
our opinions!” Each respected the other’s convictions 
and admired each other’s fidelity, and, so far as the 
record shows, they did not end by calling each other 
free-lovers and anarchists! 

As I write these lines I see in my mind’s eye two men 
who used to sit side by side in one of the pews of my 
first church; one of them, an artist, believing in the 
virgin birth of Christ; the other, a lawyer, believing 
that Jesus was a demented man. There they sat, both 
of them, listening with shining faces and happy hearts 


-to a preacher who, as they knew, did not agree with 


either of them! They were united. They were! They 

had been drawn together in that church by its blessed 

air of good-will among different opinions, which is the 

soul of liberty—by that and by nothing else in the 
world. 

Somehow I cannot make Dr. Dodson’s arguments 
and alternatives seem real. They all have a way of 
vanishing every time I throw upon them the clear light 
of liberty. His description of the layman and his 
money, for example. The layman, as I have known 
him, has given generously of his goods not to purchase 
the preaching of this or that kind of God. Thank 
Heaven, he knows little of these fine distinctions of 
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tweedledee and tweedledum, and he cares less; but he 
does know a minister of generous and tolerant spirit, 
and cares a lot for him. He pays his good money for 
the support of a church in which all men, ministers 
and laymen alike, of that spirit can be free. I do not 
understand why a- Unitarian minister should lose his 
enthusiasm in the preaching of his particular idea of 
God on discovering that in another Unitarian church, 
where some of his people may happen to be visiting 


some Sunday, the minister will be preaching a different 


idea. 

Dr. Dodson of course claims that his faith is “the 
sublime intellectual and religious outcome of the ages.” 
That same claim has always been made by the estab- 
lished churches and the established ministers whenever 
a new voice of freedom has been raised within its 
cloister walls. It reads strange, coming from the pen 
of a minister of a free church. Myself, I hold it to be 
my plain duty, nay, it is my supreme joy as a Unitarian 
minister, to tell my people that they will not and 
should not expect to find every Unitarian church alike, 
or every Unitarian minister speaking the same lan- 
guage of faith. Any minister who allows his people 
to suppose that his idea of God is held by every other 
Unitarian minister, or who discovering this not to be 
the case thereupon calls upon Unitarians to exercise 
their “collective wisdom” to devise some generous but 
firm method of silencing these “atheistic humanists,” 
is doing his people and the whole Unitarian movement 
a spiritual dis-service. Frank C. Doan. 

Iowa City, Ia. 


An Amazing Challenge 


To the Editor of Tum Curistian Recister :— 


Dr. Dodson presents an amazing challenge in his 
article on “Clear Thinking or Death.” He challenges 
the whole denomination to accept theological autocracy 
and suppress individual conscience or die! 

His thesis is that religious liberty is all well enough 
so long as no one dares to use it, but when certain in- 
dividuals, whom he admits to be sincere, give effective 
expression to their faith, he invokes the great powers 
of denunciation, prejudice, and fear of annihilation 
against them. He pronounces them erratic and dan- 
gerous, and warns the churches that to follow their 
teaching will lead to destruction. He declares that 
“the Unitarian churches must take some position,” 
meaning that they must subscribe to some form of 
theology, “even though the statement of that faith may 
remind us of a creed.” 

Accepting Dr. Dodson’s assertion that this is a life- 
and-death matter, let us consider the position which 
logic, tradition, and honesty will compel the churches 
to take. What must a church stand for? 

“There is nothing at last sacred but the integrity of 
one’s own mind.” Emerson said so. The whole of 
human history confirms the thought that this sacred 
integrity can exist and grow only in a state of freedom. 
Without freedom no moral choice is possible, and with- 
out choice there is no development. The church serves 
two functions: first, it safeguards the freedom of the 
individual, against autocratic or dogmatic imposition, 
against scornful or contemptuous ‘attack, and against 
threats of destruction; second, it promotes character 
development under this freedom. It is as painful as 
astonishing to see Dr. Dodson using scorn, denuncia- 
tion, and threats in behalf of a particular form of 
theology which he puts forward with autocratic zeal. 

Dr. Dodson well says that liberty has no content, 
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but he skilfully passes over the more important fact 
that liberty gives content to life. Take away freedom 
of conscience and the conscience dies. This applied to 
theology means that our thought of God, or our atti- 
tude toward God, whether we deny or accept him, 
must rest with the individual conscience. In a state 
of freedom that thought and attitude will grow nat- 
urally as the mind expands to higher and broader 
forms. Childhood, middle life, and old age each has 
its characteristic thought of God. The problem of the 
religious teacher is to interpret God in terms appro- 
priate to the age and mental condition of the learner. 
If the thought of the child is crude, he does not laugh 
it to scorn, but encourages the child to think and live 
and grow until a better conception is reached. More- 
over, no man is ever able to say that his own thought 
of God is true, final, or supreme. He may wake up 
to-morrow with a new and stronger vision. Is it better 
to crystallize my life around the particular thought 
I happen to have to-day or to prepare for a larger 
thought to-morrow? Forcing myself and those around 
me to adopt a definite theism and assert that we must 
believe just this or die stultifies myself and cripples 
my associates. 

Unitarianism certainly means that we shall first 
preserve the integrity of the soul and then accept with- 
out humiliation whatever form of theology is found to 
be consistent with that integrity. 


As to this “atheistic humanism” which so alarms 


Dr. Dodson, it is nothing new or dangerous. It merely 
marks a stage in human development. Men of a rather 
definite experience, usually in early or middle life, 
are most enthusiastic about it. If the church honors 
their sincerity and grants them freedom, they usually 
advance to a higher form of faith; but call them dan- 
gerous or erratic and they become committed to just 
the immature conception which they might otherwise 
have outgrown. 

After all, do we face clear thinking or death? History 
does not say so. Witness the vitality of the doctrines 
of infant damnation, vicarious atonement, or the in- 
fallibility of the Pope. Innumerable false doctrines 
have survived millenniums, and majestic institutions 
have apparently thrived on them. 

Clear thinking is valuable, but life springs from 
deeper sources, namely, the integrity that endures in 
spite of muddy thinking or confused issues. To pre- 
serve this integrity it is essential that the line shall be 
drawn not between theism and atheism, or between 
deism and humanism, but between honesty and dis- 
honesty in matters of conscience. 

If Dr. Dodson were to succeed in the battle, he 
would throw us back three hundred years. His atti- 
tude and argument are more dangerous than anything 
T have yet seen from the pen of an “atheistic humanist.” 
He tends to subvert liberty and thus to undermine the 
integrity of the church as well as of the church mem- 
ber, while the humanist, on the other hand, can have 
little harmful influence. ; 

If the churches must take a stand, for God’s sake 
(I say it reverently) let that stand be for a clear con- 
science rather than for a “statement of faith,” which 
for some is bound to be a misstatement. 

T am not an “atheistic humanist,” but if any deserve 
the name I rejoice in their sincerity and courage. 
Their presence promotes honest expression which tends’ 


toward solidarity and seasoned growth. They make 


my own ground more secure by showing that my the- 
ology—whatever it may be—is perhaps as sincere as: 


theirs. Lyman V. Rurieper. _ 
DorcHESTER, MAss. q 
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If Uncongenial, Depart in Peace 


To the Editor of Tor CuristiAN RucGIsTER :— 


I have only lately read Dr. Dodson’s article, on 
which I am moved to offer these reflections. 

A religious movement must centre on some idea or 
group of ideas. This idea or group, to be effective, 
must meet four requirements: First, it must be re- 
ligious. Second, it must belong in a peculiar degree 
to the movement. Third, it must be rationally satisfy- 
ing to a considerable number of people, though it may 
seem irrational to others. Fourth, it must appeal 
strongly to the emotions and desires of many people. 

Is there only one idea, namely, theism, that meets 
these requirements? Obviously not. Buddhism is 
hardly theistic, and relegates what deities it recognizes 
to a minor place. But it satisfies every one of these 
four requirements, and has been wonderfully successful 
in its career as a world-religion. 

Bare theism, on the other hand, does not fulfil the 
fourth requirement. It is a mere residuum after we 
have substracted all the richness of Roman Catholic 
and then Evangelical doctrine. It cannot be a kind- 
ling faith to any but possibly a few exceptional 
persons. 

But suppose we centre our movement on a group of 
ideas. Then in this group theism must have a minor 
place. To evangelical Christianity, Christ Jesus is 
more than God the Father. But for us, is not Man 
the centre of our thought and faith? The essential 
divinity of man, his progress, his wholesomeness, his 
ability to think straight and rule his own spirit and 
follow after righteousness, are the things on which 
we think most, and which move us most powerfully. 
Democracy—that great doctrine of Jesus—is a spir- 
itual faith having its foundation in the belief in Man. 
It would be better, if we had to choose between them, 
to believe in Man and not in God, than in God and not 
in Man. 


“Him that is weak in the faith receive ye, but not: 


to doubtful disputations.” It would be useless, even 
if there were need of it, to impose the test of theism; 
for the term is so elastic that nearly any adroit person 
may avail himself of it in one sense or another. But 
as God is not the foundation principle of our faith, 
why insist on conformity there? We have, however, 
a right to demand that those who are weak in theistic 
faith shall not use our churches for the purpose of 
propagating their denials, but shall put the emphasis 
of their preaching on great affirmations. 

But let there be no creedal test, even as to the main 
point of belief in Man. If a man is religious, if he 
has any sort of kindling faith of his own, and if he 
is honorable, let him come and stay with us as long 
as he likes. If he and we are not congenial, let him 
find it out for himself and depart in peace. 

JosepH Capy ALLEN. 

Curcaago, ILL, 


Better Metaphysics 


To the Editor of Tur CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


The interesting letters in Tur Rucisrer lead me to 
ask whether Dr. Dodson was not right in his assertion 
that one of the great needs of Unitarianism to-day is 
clearer thinking—a profounder metaphysics. 

The situation seems to be somewhat as follows: 
First, The sensitive moral consciousness of our day 


igs overwhelmed by the tragedies of life—the unde- 


served ills. It cannot reconcile such evil with the 
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absolute God of religious tradition. 
right with the world. 

Second, The law and order of the universe can be 
explained on mechanistic principles. 

Third, A mechanical, materialistic interpretation 
of the world does not meet the demands of the ethical- 
religious consciousness. It is certain that there will 
be no “glorious future” for Unitarianism if it goes over 
to materialism and the worship of mere man. 

Fourth, The solution offered by pragmatism and 
humanism is the conception of a struggling, growing 
God—a God just a little above ourselves. Does such 
a solution satisfy the religious consciousness? Does 
it, for one thing, give us any real object of worship? 
For myself I have to answer this question in the 
negative. 

But let us go back and ask whether we were not 
wrong in our first assertion. Superficially viewed 
indeed, all’s not right with the world, but more deeply 
considered, may it not be otherwise? Suppose a good 
fairy should visit our world and should offer mankind 
one gift, what would be the choice of the moral con- 
sciousness? Would it not be the gift of individual 
freedom, the right to be ourselves? Yes, we reply, 
and this is just what we complain of. In such a 
world as ours we cannot carry out our purposes, we 
cannot express our ideals. We are thwarted on every 
side. How cruel that this thing should come to me! 
—the ‘‘c’est justement moi’ of Marie Bashkirtseff—or 
as the hero of “Hunger” puts it: “Was the hand of 
the Lord turned against me? But why just against 
me?,... 

“When I considered the matter over, it grew more 
and more incomprehensible to me that I of all others 
should be selected as an experiment for a Creator’s 
‘whims. ...I found the most weighty arguments 
against the Creator’s arbitrariness in letting me pray 
for all the others’ sins.” Such thwartings of our pur- 
poses, we cry, are incompatible with the idea of a God at 
once good and omnipotent. But let us recall the fairy’s 
gift tomankind. This is a democratic universe. What 
one individual asks for himself he must on ethical 
grounds grant to all others. 

If we leave on one side the evils due to nature, like 
earthquakes and tornadoes (ultimately perhaps the 
same solution may be applied to them), do not the ills 
of life arise from the free-will acts of ourselves or 
of others? ‘There is no truer saying in the Old Testa- 
ment than this, “The sins of the fathers are visited 
upon the children unto the third and fourth genera- 
tion.” We can see it most clearly in the case of 
inheritance that our freedom to express ourselves is 
limited by the acts of others. But freedom is the 
most precious gift of grace and if we ask it for our- 
selves we cannot deny it to others. The spiritual way 
of life is this: we must overcome, or it may be accept, 
our limitations; we must make them stepping-stones to 
higher things, and we must help others to do like- 
wise. In no eternal events or gifts must we seek our 
soul’s salvation. ‘“To be spiritually-minded is life and 
peace.” 

Freedom to live spiritually is 
with an omnipotent God. It is inconsistent with a 
mechanical interpretation of the universe. We need 
the absolute and the eternal, but the concept of the 
growing God points out another need. Is there any 
reason why Unitarians should emphasize undifferen- 
tiated unity? Do we not believe in the incarnation in 
man of the holy spirit? ANNIB L. Srars, 

CeNnTRE SANDWICH, N.H. 


Clearly all’s not 


not inconsistent 
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Americans are not Jew-baiters 


John Spargo rises to declare this country’s respect for 
every race and religion, and to condemn 
contemptible anti-Semitism 


ENRY FORD, leader of the anti-Semitic move- 
H ment in this country, is severely criticised by 

John Spargo in his book “The Jew and Amer- 
ican Ideals.” According to Mr. Spargo, Henry Ford 
is “primarily responsible for a propaganda which aS 
subversive of the best traditions and institutions of 
this Republic, and which has everywhere and at all 
times resulted in shameful crimes against humanity, 
and in resistance to every progressive and humane 
movement.” , 

The author explains in the foreword that he is 
writing “without the knowledge of any Jew.” He 
says: “It is not a defence of the Jew. It is not a pro- 
Jewish argument. It is a defence of American ideals 
and institutions against anti-Semitism; a plea for 
Christian civilization.” As a matter of fact, the Jews, 
in the long, painful story of their persecutions, have 
not had a more valiant, convincing defender than John 
Spargo. Notwithstanding the author’s protest, his 
book does defend the persecuted Jews against what 
he calls “a cruel and cowardly falsehood, a libel upon 
millions of honest and honorable men and women, a 
charge to utter which is infamy and degradation.” 

The author explained that he had recently returned 
from a tour of several of the European countries which 
had been involved in the war, and had found a wide- 
spread revival of one of the most brutal and dangerous 
forms of racial hatred, anti-Semitism. England was 
conducting an active and skilful campaign for the 
purpose of exciting anti-Jewish feeling. He found 
at least one journal publishing propaganda as liable 
to inflame the ignorant as any published to foment 
Jewish persecution under the Russian czars. He dis- 
covered in the bookstores a number of books devoted to 
the same end. One of the greatest living statesmen said 
to him that in his judgment the anti-Jewish movement 
in England was likely to “bring greater difficulty and 
shame to England than the Irish question, even.” 

On returning to the United States, he had learned 
that the personal influence and great fortune of Henry 
Ford were enlisted in the same incredible vicious prop- 
aganda, a propaganda directly contrary to national 
ideals. This is Mr. Spargo’s apology. He then pro- 
ceeds with his argument. ; 

He finds that Mr. Ford’s paper the Dearborn Inde- 
pendent and other anti-Jewish periodicals base their 
arguments on the so-named “protocols” of the Wise 
Men of Zion. These protocols are offered in evidence 
of one of the most extensive and dangerous conspir- 
acies recorded in history, being nothing less, according 
to the propagandists, than an attempt on the part of 
the Semitic race to set up a Jewish imperialistic goy- 
ernment, and bring about the overthrow of all non- 
Jewish powers. Thus, it is asserted, do the Jews 
visualize their destiny as the chosen people. But, 
proceeds Mr. Spargo, if this is true, then Masonic 
orders throughout the world have been the blind dupes 
of Jewish imperialists, for, according to the protocols, 
Freemasonry has been the principal agency through 
which Jewish conspirators have worked. 

If the protocols are true and represent Jewish senti- 
ment, Jewish agitators were responsible for about 
every revolutionary movement and every war of mod- 
ern times including the last one, for they wished to 
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weaken the modern political and social structure, the 
sooner to have Zion reign; but according to Mr. 
Spargo’s discoveries, the protocols are not the work 
of Jews. He proves that the origin and history of 
the documents is clouded in secrecy, mystery, and 
ignorance, and calls men and women to judgment who 
can “indict and condemn a whole race, invoking there- 
by the perils of world-wide racial conflict, upon the 
basis of such flimsy, clouded, and tainted testimony. 
Serious charges made by a complainant who does not 
appear in court and is not known to the court, an 
alleged translation of an alleged original, not pro- 
duced in court, alleged to have been stolen by an anony- 
mous thief not produced in court, from an alleged 
conspirator not named nor produced in court, and not 
a scintilla of corroborative evidence direct or circum- 
stantial—was ever a chain of evidence so flimsy ?” 

The Dearborn Independent and the London Morn- 
ing Post, Mr. Spargo explains, have claimed that the 
international Socialist movement was part of the great 
Jewish conspiracy. He adds that it is a fact that such 
noted Socialists as Karl Marx, Ferdinand Lassalle, 
Wilhelm Liebknecht did belong to the Jewish race, but 
so did many of the foremost opponents of Socialism. 
It is a matter of history that long before Karl Marx, 
Socialism had impressed European thinkers. For in- 
stance, Robert Owen, the Welshman, preached the doc- 
trines twenty years before Marx. Owen’s ideas re- 
sulted from his experience as a successful manufac- 
turer. William Godwin, Charles Hall, William 
Thompson, John Gray, John Francis Bray, and Bron- 
terre O’Brien, all preceded Marx. Not one of them 
was a Jew, nor do their writings betray a trace of 
Jewish influence. “If, as the Dearborn Independent 
charges,” concludes Mr. Spargo, “the international 
Socialist movement is’ one of the agents of a vicious 
Jewish conspiracy against Christian civilization, it is 
in honor bound to submit proofs. This it has not 
done, nor has any other paper making the charge.” 

In a chapter on “The Jewish Socialists and Bolshe- 
vists” the author offers arguments proving that the anti- 
Semitic press of both hemispheres, which alleges that 
Bolshevism in Russia and elsewhere is financed and 
led by Jews as part of their great conspiracy, has no 
authority for the statement. There are Jews among 
the leaders of the movement, a fact that proves nothing 
save that there are Jews among the Bolsheviki. 
Again, a number of the most active and influential 
leaders of the Bolsheviki are not Jews. Lenine, who 
is at the head of the government, is not a Jew. Tehit- 
cherin, who is in charge of foreign affairs, is not a Jew. 
Krassin, who is in charge of the trade negotiations 
with the British Government, is not a Jew. These 
three men wield greater power and influence than all 
the Jewish officials combined. The largest and strong- 
est Jewish organization, the “Bund,” has stood in solid 
opposition to Bolshevism from the beginning. The 
Bolshevist régime has destroyed trade, and the Jews 
who made their living chiefly through commercial 
channels have suffered more than other nationalities. 
Many thousands have had their property confiscated, 
and have become poverty-stricken in consequence, and 
Jews have suffered from pogroms and other horrors 
more than the people of other nationalities. 

“In view of such facts as these,” argues the author, 
“is it reasonable to suppose that Bolshevism is a pro- 
Jewish conspiracy? Is it less than ridiculous to sug- 
gest that the system which has reduced hundreds of 
thousands of Jews to abject poverty, broken up thou- 
sands of Jewish homes and families, confiscated 
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billions of Jewish wealth, imprisoned thousands of 
prominent Jews, and murdered numerous others, is 
part of a Jewish conspiracy?” 

Mr. Sparga thinks that anti-Semitism is unfair to 
the Jews and is also liable to promote national strife. 


Such propaganda as that which the Dearborn [nde- : 


pendent is publishing has been responsible for “many 
of the blackest and most shameful pages in history.” 
As a careful student of history he has found that 
organized anti-Semitism has been closely related to 
“every other contemporary reactionary oppressive and 
contemptible force.” He reminds his readers of the 
wave of horror that swept the world when news came 
of the Jewish massacres which took place in Russia 
in 1891 and 1903. Of the 1903 persecutions, President 
Roosevelt wrote, “I have never in my experience in 
this country known of a more immediate or a deeper 
expression of the sympathy for the victims and of 
horror over the appalling calamity that has occurred.” 
But the real danger of anti-Semitic propaganda in 
this country and in England is the fear and suspicion 
it engenders in commerce and industry. 

“The non-Jew is adjured to contemplate the spec- 
tacle of the Jews ousting the Gentiles from one indus- 
try after another,” the author says, “gradually assum- 
ing leadership and control of our industry and com- 
merce, thanks in part to superior intelligence, skill, 
and diligence, but in part also to a lack of moral 
scrupulousness. So the Jew is presented as a danger- 
ous economic rival to be feared and guarded against. 
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The Gentile is thus taught to look upon Jewish pros- 
perity as a sort of parasitism, and as a menace to the 
well-being of all non-Jews, even where the with- 
drawal of Jewish enterprise and activity would mean 
ruin for Jew and Gentile alike.” 

Mr. Spargo issues a warning to the American people. 
He says that it is foolish as well as dangerous to culti- 
vate anti-Jewish fear and prejudice. A nation is sure 
to reap in due course a harvest of hatred and violence, 
for there is reason to believe that conditions here, 
with so much of the Old World population within our 
borders, offer exceptional opportunities for the violent 
outbreak of race hate. While anti-Semitism would 
divide the nation into groups that entertain fierce 
resentment for each other, the Americanism of Wash- 
ington, Lincoln, Lee, and Roosevelt would unite the 
people into a unit regardless of race prejudice or 
religious difference. 

Civilization is as yet uncertain and weak; leaders 
should exercise care and wisdom, and above all, re- 
frain from exciting antagonism of race or religion. 

“Anti-Semitism and the American ideals can never 
be reconciled,’ says Mr. Spargo in his conclusion. 
“Far sooner shall men reconcile fire and water, or mix 
oil and water inseparably, than blend the cruel and 
hateful passions of anti-Semitism with the genercus 
spirit of America. For America’s safety and honor, 
therefore, I plead for unity against this sinister foe 
lurking within the gates, as against all other foes, no 
matter under what flag they may be marshalled.” 


Follow the Trail 
GEORGE LAWRENCE PARKER 


NE MAN started out on the trail. He found 

C) many others on the way who needed clothes and 

food. So he gave up the trail and supplied 

other people’s needs. He became a great merchant and 

had plenty of money. But when he died, there was not 

much light in his face, and his last words were: “It was 
a beautiful trail. I wish I had followed it.” 

Another man started out on the trail. But soon he 
heard voices and music off to one side and followed 
them. They led him far and wide. It was a more joy- 
ful pathway, for a while, than the trail; but after a 
while his dead body was found in the woods, and beside 
it a note that he had left that said: “Carry me back and 
bury me somewhere near the trail. Maybe my tomb 
will keep other young fools from leaving the only path 
that’s worth following.” 

Another man started out on the trail. He was a 
powerful walker. Men told him of his power, and he 
listened. In his ambition he consented to be a ruler of 
men. For a while the plaudits and praise of the people 
were meat and drink to him. And indeed he was a good 
man and did much good. But he too came to die, and 
spoke thus to his friends: “You have all been good to 
me. You are kind. You count me fortunate and a 
man of fame. But once I started out on a beautiful 
trail. I left it. I always promised to go back to it, 


but I never did. Just remember when you speak of my . 


fame that I missed the end of the trail and nothing can 
make up for that loss.” 

Another man started out on the trail. He heard the 
voices off in the woods, but he did not follow them. 
He heard cries of distress and helped the needy where 
he could, but most of all he begged them to come back 


into the trail. When men saw how much progress he 
made by just going on they promised him wealth and 
fame if he would tell them how he did it. But when 
he told them he cared not for wealth or fame they 
jeered at him. And some threw rocks at him, and some 
took his clothes away from him. And there were times 
when this man lay down by the trail, ready to die. 
But when his strength came back he went back into the 
trail again and started forward. 

One day they found his dead body also. It was not 
richly clad nor richly fed. But the setting sun shone 
on his face and it looked like the face of a radiant 
conqueror. It shone like crystal. And by his side 
they found a note which said: “I have not reached the 
end of the trail. But I shall be there when you find 
this note. I have never left the trail. Others have 
succeeded in far places and gained wealth and fame. 
I knew I would get lost if I wandered, so, being a 
simple soul, I have just kept to the trail. It is a beau- 
tiful trail, and I am glad I never left it.” 

And when they buried him they heard the woods 
break out in the sweetest music any of them had ever 
heard. And some said that just above the grave, up 
in the sky, a streak of gold appeared, as if great doors 
Swung open beneath the setting sun. 

And if you pass that way to-day you will find a 
spring of water near that grave. If you drink of it 
you receive strength to go on your way and the trail 
becomes more and more beautiful to you. 

Irene Hardy has written :— 

I follow the trail, 

To find Truth ere I rest.— 
I follow the trail. 

Men say I shall fail 

In the measureless quest 

To find Truth ,ere I rest. 
What tho’ I should fail! 

I follow the trail. 
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Tramps 
SUSANNE ALICE RANLETT 


Notz: The seeds of Black-eyed Susans, 
which grow wild in Hastern meadows as well 
as in Western fields, made their way Hast in 
Western hay. 

A merry-hearted gypsy band, 

Gay vagrants, hid away 

With clover sweet and timothy, 

In bales of Western hay, 


Tawny of face and orange ruffed, 
Have come, with color bright 

To paint our dull midsummer fields, 
Dear tramps, a cheery sight! 


Although, sly things, you stole your fare, 
Not one whit do we blame, 

Because, gay Black-eyed-Susan flowers, 
We are so glad you came! 


Betty’s Toy Exchange 
ROSE BROOKS 


“Teddo,” said Betty Brewster, stopping 
in front of her low nursery toy shelves 
and looking straight into the black shoe- 
button eyes of a dingy Teddy bear with a 
scarlet sweater on, ‘“Teddo, I do love you, 
but I am a little tired of the same way 
you always look. And I’m a little tired of 
you, Brownie,” addressing a fierce-looking 
woollen bulldog whose place was next 
Teddo’s, “and of you, and you, and you. 
Mother,’ she appealed as mother came 
into the nursery, “which child shall I 
wheel out in my doll-carriage this morn- 
ing? I love them all, yes, I do, but they’re 
never different and I’m tired of them,— 
yes, I am.” 

Betty looked so distressed that mother 
paid immediate attention. ‘Tired of your 
children, dear?’ she asked. 

“And yesterday, over at Jeanne’s, she 
said she was tired of her children, too,” 
Betty went on. “I don’t see why she 
should be,—they looked beautiful to me. 
I’d have taken any one of them for a 
ride.” : 

“The very thing!’ said mother, mys- 
teriously. “And I dare say that besides 
Jeanne, Alice and Martha feel the same 
about their children?” 

“Maybe that’s why sometimes Jeanne 
wheels out her carriage with no child at 
all in it,’ said “Betty, so gloomily that 
mother laughed outright in spite of her- 
self, 

“I don’t get tired of you, Bettykins,” 
she said. “However, in such a sad state 
of affairs we must see at once what’s to be 
done. Bring Teddo and Brownie and 
Br’er Rabbit,’ she said, “and come with 
me. All the mothers will be at home so 
early in the day, I’m sure. I’m going with 
you.” And out into the sunny day they 
went, three faithful toys tucked under 
Betty’s arm. 

First to Alice’s they went; next to 
Martha’s; then to Jeanne’s. And, as 
mother had foreseen, all the mothers were 
at home, and all the little girls, too. At 
each house the mothers had a little talk 
by themselves and from é@ach house 
mother came away laughing. 

“Alice will come right over,” said Alice’s 
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mother, as Betty and mother left. “It’s 
a fine plan. Three children? Yes, she'll 
bring three.” 


Said Martha’s mother: . “Much _ better 


than a visit to the toy shop. For a week?. 


Yes, they mustn’t .,change back for a 
week,—then if they like they may. I'll 
send Martha right over with three.” Why 


did the mothers smile so gayly at each 
other? Betty couldn’t understand. 

“Why didn’t we think of it before?” 
was what Jeanne’s mother said at parting. 
“No, I don’t suppose the arrangement will 
make them happy for quite a week, but 
after the week’s up, they'll be happier 
for keeps! That’s the main thing. 
Jeanne!” she called. “Yes, I’ll send her 
up to the nursery to choose and she'll 
be over in no time.” | 

Mystified, but sure that something excit- 
ing was about to happen, Betty with her 
three unappreciated children went home 
with mother. On their front steps they 
waited, and yes, here came Alice, skip- 
ping; next came Martha, dancing along 
like a thistledown; and last of all Jeanne, 
running as if to a party. What do you 
think each little girl brought with her? 
Alice brought a gray flannel elephant with 
a lovely red blanket sewn to his back, a jet 
black woolly lamb that baa’ed obligingly 
when you poked his ribs, and a clown with 
round black spots on his loose white 
suit. Martha brought a yellow-curled doll, 
a brown owl with yellow eyes, and a 
jointed wooden duck; and Jeanne emptied 
her arms of a gray-striped cloth cat, a 
shaggy black-and-white poodle, and a baby 
doll in long clothes. 

“Here are twelve children, perfectly 
good, but temporarily unappreciated by 
their mothers four.” 

Sometimes the children didn’t know ex- 
actly what Betty’s mother meant, but that 
didn’t matter. “For a week you're to 
change about—draw lots—choose other 
children.” 

“Oh!” said four little girls, gleefully. 
“Won’t that be fun!” 

“Only for a week?” 
iously. 

“That will be for you to say, at the end 
of the week,’ said mother, gravely. “If 
at the end of the first week you still love 
other children better than your own’’— 

“We love them, mother,” insisted Betty. 
“But how can we help getting tired of 
them ?”’ 

“Then you may keep your adopted chil- 
dren for another week,” mother went on 
just as if she had not been interrupted. 
“Tl break off some tiny brown twigs, four 
different lengths, and you'll draw lots. 
Longest twig is first choice, and so on 
down to the shortest.” 

Four chubby hands drew out the little 
twigs that mother held firmly between 
her thumb and finger. ‘Martha first,” 
said mother, “then Alice, then Betty, then 
Jeanne.” 

“Shall I choose all three at once?” 
asked Martha, eagerly. 

“No,” said mother. ‘That would be 
hardly fair. Choose one, each of you, and 
then begin over.” 

Four intent little girls stood in a row 
on the second step, their four gay hair- 
bows erect like poised butterflies. And in 
less than five minutes the last choice was 


asked Alice, anx- 
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made and four little girls hugged three 
new children in their arms and hurried 
off to find their doll-carriages. 

“No empty doll-carriages to-day,” and 
mother chuckled as she went indoors. 

When night came and Betty was getting 
ready for bed, she chattered to mother. 
“We wheeled them ’round all the morning, 
and this afternoon we pr’tended it was 
Black Woolly Lamb’s birthday and we 
gave him a birthday party in Jeanne’s 
back yard, under the maple-tree.” Sud- 
denly she stopped talking, and her eyes 
wandered to the low toy shelves. Both 
shoes she unlaced in silence, then said in 
a lower voice, “Seems funny, a little, not 
to see Teddo, and Brownie, and Br’er 
Rabbit with his floppy ear, sitting on the 
shelves, doesn’t it, mother?” 

“Almost as funny as it would seem to 
see Alice asleep in your little bed instead 
of you,’ agreed mother, pleasantly. 

After mother had opened the window 
and was going, Betty called after her: 
“They aren’t even together—Teddo and 
Brownie and Br’er Rabbit. They’ve al- 
ways been together. You think they’re all 
right, don’t you, mother?” 

“Oh, quite,” answered mother. “Maybe 
they were glad to change mothers, who 
knows?” 


“Oh!” said Betty. “I hadn’t thought 
of that. There are six days more, aren’t 
there?” 


When'the week was up, four little girls 
and twelve faithful toys were again gath- 
ered under mother’s eyes on the front 
porch. And four little girls looked hap- 
pier even than they had the week before! 

“Hasn't it been a lovely change all 
around, for mothers and children?’ began 
mother, gayly. “A week isn’t very long. 
No little girl wants to change back yet, 
does she?” 

“Yes, it’s been lovely,” said Alice, en- 
tirely without enthusiasm. 

“Sometimes we ’most forgot which were 
our ’dopted children,” said Jeanne. 

“But we always remembered which 
were our real ones,’ added Martha. 

Betty put out a loving hand and turned 
back the cuffs of Teddo’s red sweater. 
“We may have our own back if we want 
them, mayn’t we, mother?” she asked. 

“Oh, to be sure. Does any mother want 
her own children back again?’ asked 
mother, in a tone of surprise. 

“T dol? “I dor? ied, dol) idol? sand 
four gay hair-ribbons bobbed excitedly. 

“They'll not be left forlorn on nursery 
shelves while their mothers push empty 
doll-carriages?” went on mother, relent- 
lessly. 

“Oh, no!” said four little mothers, in 
one breath, and own cherished children 
were gathered quickly into loving little 
arms, and five minutes later four small 
doll-carriages were filled to overflowing 
with three children apiece! 

That night in the nursery at bedtime 
Betty sighed in great content: “Dear old 
Teddo! Doesn’t he look happy! And 
Brownie and Br’er Rabbit!” 

“Almost as happy as their mother,” said 
mother. 

“Isn’t it funny how much nicer they 
look after they’ve been away!” said 
Betty. “It was lonesome without you, 
dears,” with a look at the shelves. “I 
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Friends 


So many gentle friends are near, 
Whom one can scarcely see, 
A child should never feel a fear, 
Wherever he may be. 
—Abbie Farwell Brown. 


Sentence Sermon 


Be thou strong and very courageous.— 
Joshua 4. 7. 


didn’t know how much I loved them, 
mother,” she confided. 

“T missed them, too. It wouldn’t be our 
nursery at all without them, would it?” 
said mother, and then added, “I’m glad 
I didn’t have to look at any other little 
girl in your bed for a whole week before 
I could have you back!” 

“Why!” said Betty. “That’s so! Why, 
mother, you understand just how I felt, 
don’t you?” 

And mother, a smile buried in Betty’s 
brown curls, answered gently, “It’s just 
possible I do understand,—and a little 
more.” ie ees 8 


Great Treasure Ships 

Recently it was announced that the 
United States Sub-Treasury vaults in 
New York City contain $1,500,000,000 in 
gold, or one-fifth of the entire gold supply 
of the world. Tons of gold arrive fre- 
quently on large Atlantic liners, and 
seamen and longshoremen handle the 
precious cargo with no more interest than 
if it were pig iron. Such a ship as the 
Olympic, for example, carries millions of 
dollars in gold, enough to have sunk any 
treasure-laden Spanish galleon in the good 
old pirate days. 

Gold is classed as freight, and the rate 
of transportation is a definite rate per 
ton. But gold freight has special condi- 
tions of safety. On every big ship is a 
strong room, or vault, heavily lined with 
armor-plate steel. There is but one ap- 
proach to it, by way of a passage opening 
from only one hatch. When the gold is 
delivered to the ship at a Huropean port, 
the purser checks the number of boxes, 
records the value of the contents, attends 
to the necessary customs permits, and in 
the ship’s name signs the bills of lading. 
He keeps his eye on the treasure every 
minute till it is safely stored in the strong 
room, where he again checks it. The 
purser himself locks the door and keeps 
the key in his own care. Several ships 
have installed electric alarm devices for 
further protection of their golden cargo. 

Upon arrival in New York the gold is 
handled only after all the passengers have 
gone ashore. Under a trusted leader a 
specially picked force of longshoremen 
go to the strong room with a represent- 
ative of that bank to which the gold is 
assigned. The boxes are again checked 
as they are carried out and trundled to 
waiting vans which are closely guarded. 

The question was asked, “What would 
happen to the gold if the ship should meet 
with an accident and go down?” The 
answer of the liners is, “It would have 
to go with the ship unless conditions were 
such that it could be removed after the 
lives of all on board had been saved.” 


4. 
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When lives are at stake, gold is of second 
importance, not first. 

In the attempt to raise sunken treasure 
many inventions have been made and 
more lives have been lost. Among the 
hundreds of ships which have gone to 
the bottom with treasure aboard was the 
Lusitania. 


A Little Black Peacemaker 
HELEN P. METZGER 


It was the first time Ethel had worn 
her new pink gingham dress. She felt 
very proud of it as she started down the 
street for a walk. That is, she felt proud 
until she passed Mary’s house, just two 
doors below her own. Then she remem- 
bered what Mary had said about the pink 
gingham, and all at once she was so cross 


’ that she forgot all about being proud. 


“T don’t care much for pink,” said Mary, 
when Ethel had told her about the new 
dress her mother was making. “I’d much 
rather have blue. Mine’s going to be 
blue.” 

Then they had quarreled—these two lit- 
tle girls who had been friends for a long 
time. Mary had gone in at her gate, and 
Ethel had gone in at hers. That was al- 
most a week ago, and they had not played 
together since. 

It was lonely, playing by one’s self. 
During the long summer afternoons, Ethel 
hardly knew what to do. There were her 
dolls, of course, but then, she didn’t want 
to play with them all the time. So to-day 
she had asked mother if she might go for 
a walk. 

Mary was sitting on the porch, dressed 
in her new blue gingham. She looked 
lonely, too. Ethel’s feet wanted to go 
slower and slower. They even wanted to 
turn in at the gateway and go up to the 
porch. But Ethel made them hurry past 
as fast as they could. 

Just then, she heard: a queer little 
sound behind her. She looked around, and 
there was a small black kitten following 
as fast as it could, and erying because 
it couldn’t keep up. 

“Go back, kitty!’ 
started on again. 

Pretty soon, that pitiful little “Meow” 
sounded again. Ethel stopped, waited till 
the tiny creature caught up, then gently 
turned it around. 

“There now, kitty,’ she said, ‘you go 
home, wherever your home is. You're too 
little to be out here alone. I should 
think your owner would watch you.” 

The kitten, as though it understood, 
started off in one direction and Ethel in 
another. At the end of the block, she 
turned, and there was the kitten, again 
following her and trying hard to walk 
as'fast as she did. 

What should she do? She didn’t want 
to go on to the park with that strange 
kitten crying so pitifully behind her. And 
she hadn’t the least idea where it be- 
longed. She wished it belonged to her, for 
it certainly was as cunning as a- kitten 
could be. 

“Well,” she said to herself, finally, “I 
might as well turn around and go home. 
Maybe it will follow me back and will 
stop when it comes to the right place.” 

So back she started. And the kitten, 


she scolded, and 
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as though it had been trained to go walk- 
ing, turned around, too, and followed her. 


It sat on the pavement and cried when- ~° 


ever she got too far ahead. Then she 
would have to laugh and wait till it could 
catch up. At last she picked it up, and it 
cuddled down in her arms, quite willing 
to be carried. 

“Oh, I do wish it belonged to me,” she 
was saying to herself as she came near 
home. “Maybe, if we can’t find the owner, 
mother’ll let me keep it.” 

But just then, a glad voice called out, 
“Oh, you found my kitty, didn’t you?” 
Looking up, Ethel saw that she had come 
to Mary’s house, and that Mary was lean- 
ing on the gate. Her eyes were all red, 
as though she had been crying. 

“Tt followed me,” Ethel answered slowly. 
“T didn’t know it was yours. You never 
had a kitten before.” 

“Cousin Ted gave me this one the other 
day,” Mary replied, “and I have another 
one just exactly like it. I didn’t know 
this one was lost till a little while ago.” 

Then Ethel told her all about it. They 
both laughed to think how funny the little 
thing looked sitting on the walk and cry- 
ing. 

“T’ll tell you,’ Mary said when they 
had stopped laughing. “You may have 
this kitty for your own, if you want it. 
Mother said yesterday that she’d rather 
T’d have only one. And we can often play 
with them together, anyway.” So they 
could, and so they would, too, for they 
had forgotten all about their quarrel. 

“Your pink dress is ever so pretty,” 
Mary said as Ethel started homeward. 

“And so is your blue one,” replied her 
little friend. 


Just Moved 


MARJORIE DILLON 
I’m feeling pretty lonesome. 
And don’t know what to do; 
T guess if you had just moved in 
You’d feel the same way, too. 


The folks are all so busy, 
My dad says, “Clear the way.” 
And mother hands a cooky out 
And tells me, ‘Go and play.” 


I feel so lost and poky, 
It’s not a speck of fun; 

This neighborhood’s brand new to me— 
J don’t know any one. 


Hooray! Here comes a fellow! 
He says he’s come to play. 

My! What a mitt and ball and bat! 
I’m glad we moved to-day! 


Another Use for Wireless 


In Wakefield, Mass., Manson Wood, a 
young man who is interested in wireless, 
has persuaded the authorities to allow 
him to install a receiving set at the head- 
quarters of the Fire Department. The 
firemen and their friends now listen to 
band concerts sent out by wireless from 
a sending station many miles distant from 
Wakefield, but the practical aim of the 
innovation is to keep headquarters con- 
stantly in touch with Chief Fred D. 
Graham. To this end the Chief’s private 
ear is also equipped with a receiving set 
so while he is making wire or other in- 
spections he may be reached instantly, 
any time, anywhere 
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Meadville Students at Chicago 


Story of the summer courses in which earnest 
study engaged fifty ministers and workers 


CURTIS W. REESE 


Through the generosity of the Unitarian 
Laymen’s League a company of fifty min- 
isters, parish workers, and students of 
the Meadville Theological School attended 
the Meadville School of Theology at the 
University of Chicago from July 28 to 
September 2, coinciding with the second 
term of the Summer School of the Uni- 
versity. In the building provided for the 
group, accommodations were ample and 
pleasant. And not only in the varied 
devotional meetings and weekly forums, 
but in the friendly intercourse and social 
enjoyments the members of the School 
united in a most cordial fellowship. Min- 
isters and workers from remote sections 
of the country came to know one another 
and the general conditions and problems 
existing in the widely separated churches. 

Upon my return from vacation I secured 
a room in the dormitory and so had the 
opportunity of coming in contact with the 
students and of observing their work. The 
session of the School was very much worth 
while. Its results fully justified the Lay- 
men’s League. The courses of study in 
the University were conducted by pro- 
fessors representing the best scholarship 
in their several departments. I was im- 
pressed by the thoroughness with which 
the courses of study were pursued. Reg- 
ular university work was done and reg- 
ular university credits earned. This was 
a vacation only in the sense that change 
is a vacation. “Midnight oil” was burned. 
I saw a man past sixty years of age, coat 
off and collar open, racing an “Oliver,” 
transcribing lecture notes at 11 p.m. The 
fellows talked about and “crammed” for 
the “final exams” with schoolboy enthu- 
siasm. 

All the theological disciplines were 
richly represented in the offerings of the 
University for the summer quarter, and 
all of them proved of interest to our com- 
pany. If one course was taken and another 
left, it meant no reflection upon the course 
that was left or the instructor who gave 
it, but simply that time and the capacity 
of the human mind for absorbing instruc- 
tion were limited. Perhaps the most pop- 
ular department with our students was 
that of practical theology, in which were 
men of significance like Edwin Diller 
Starbuck and Theodore Gerald Soares, 
each giving eight lectures a week on such 
subjects as the “Materials of Religious 
Education,” “Principles of Religious Edu- 
eation,” “Psychology of Religious Develop- 
ment,” and “Education and Worship.” In 
the department of Sociology, courses by 
Professor Park on the “Social Survey” 
and by Professor Burgess on “Social Pa- 
thology” were perhaps the favorites. “Com- 
parative Religion” was another field in 
which a lively interest was shown, includ- 
ing two courses by Professor Haydon, act- 
ing pastor of the First Unitarian Church 
of Madison, and pupil and successor of 
the late George Burman Foster. The de- 
partment of Public Speaking also re- 
eeived general attention, and the subject 
was prescribed for the regular Meadville 
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UNITARIANS WHO STUDIED AT CHICAGO 
First Row, seated, left to right: Frederick L. Weis, 


Lincoln, R.I.; Colian Ufford, 
Cambridge, Mass.; Robert M. L. Holt, Trenton, N.Y.; Lakshman R. Guru, Mangalore, 
India; Harry Taylor, Oldham, England; J. B. H. Tegarden, Jackson, Miss.; Joseph C 
Allen, Farmington, Me.; Martin Fereshetian, Santa Cruz, Calif.; Herbert Hitchen, 
Edmonton, Alta., Canada; Henry J. Adlard, Duluth, Minn.; Prof. Fred Merrifield, Uni- 
versity of Chicago; W. R. Holloway, Bloomington, III. 

Second Row, left to right: H. A. Shuder, Fargo, N.D.; Robert B. Day, Field Secretary 
of the Laymen’s League for the Middle West; Mr. Schuder; Prof. T. J. Meek, Meadville, 
Pa.; Charles S. Bodwell, Lawrence, Mass.; N. Addison Baker, Bellingham, Wash.; Loren 
B. Macdonald, Concord, Mass.; A. L. Holland, Plains, Mont.; Agnes C. Larson, Hanska, 
Minn.; Charles F. Roberts, Racine, Ohio; Blanche E. Browne, Cleveland, Ohio; Pres. 
Franklin C. Southworth, Meadville, Pa.; James S. Kennedy, North Grafton, Mass. ; 
Prof. Clayton R. Bowen, Meadville, Pa.; Gertrude H. Taft, Humboldt, Ia.; Vincent B. 
Silliman, Brooklyn, N.Y.; Helen F. Mathews, Lexington, Mass.; N. A. Buncamper, Harps- 
well Centre, Me.; Mrs. J. B. H. Tegarden, Jackson, Miss.; J. Harry Hooper, Boston, 
Mass.; Thomas Clayton, Fresno, Calif.; Miss Lewis, Syracuse, N.Y.; Prof. Edwin D. 
Starbuck, Iowa City, Ia.; John H. Hershey, Lancaster, Pa.; D. Louise Henderson, Hingham 


Centre, Mass. 


Other members of the Meadville group were not present when the picture was taken. 


students. Professor Blanchard of the 
Chicago Theological Seminary organized 
a special course for the benefit of the reg- 
ular Meadville students in which they 
received daily drill with excellent results 
in extemporaneous speaking and the read- 
ing of Scripture and hymn. 

Reference to these departments does not 
by any means imply, however, that other 
departments were neglected. Hach re- 
ceived a generous share of attention, and 
lecturers like Profs. J. M. P. Smith, 
Shirley Jackson Case, Harris Franklin 
Rall, and Peter George Mode won not only 
the respect but also the cordial admiration 
of the students. It was natural that the 
religious education group which was 
brought by Dr. Lawrance to Chicago 
should devote themselves especially to the 
courses by Professors Starbuck and Soares, 
as well as to the classes conducted by Dr. 
Lawrance at the training-school. I omit 
all reference to the courses of the Mead- 
ville professors, since their work is well 
known to the readers of THE REGISTER. 
At the closing forum of the Summer School 
a minister who has made the acquaint- 
ance of the University of Chicago for the 
first time said that he had been given an 
altogether new and fruitful conception of 
the social basis of religion. I have spoken 
only of the courses in the Divinity, but 
these were only a fraction of the offerings 
by the University as a whole. For each 
divinity student was permitted to choose 
as one of his three majors a non-divinity 
course. Here the departments of Phi- 
losophy, History, Sociology, Political Econ- 
omy, and English Literature received spe- 
cial attention. In addition to the regular 


courses offered, there were given during 
the five weeks’ period of the Summer 
School forty-nine public lectures, readings, 
and recitals—all of them except the 
Friday evening concerts open freely to 
registered students. And the quality was 
as good as the quantity. 

One of the most pleasant social events 
of the season was the All-Divinity supper 
on August 21, in the dining-room of the 
Gladstone Hotel. It was open to all mem. 
bers of the Divinity School of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago or of any of the affil- 
iated schools, and forty members of the 
Meadville group were there. The supper 
was under the auspices of the Student 
Council of the Divinity School, an ener- 
getic body which has recently published 
an admirable illustrated pamphlet of the 
Divinity School that can be had on appli- 
eation at the office of Dean Mathews. 
The meeting was ably presided over by a 
student, Mr. Willoughby, who introduced 
as the first speaker the acting Dean, Pro- 
fessor Mode of the department of Church 
History. The speech of Professor Mode 
was genial and edifying. It depicted some 
of the inner workings of the Divinity 
School and was hearty in its weleome to 
those who were attending the sessions of 
the - University for the first time. Dr. 
Mode called attention among other things 
to the fact that fifty Meadville students 
were in attendance at the summer quarter, 
and stated that of the total number of 
286 students enrolled in the School only 
a small minority were members of any 
one denomination. ; ; 

The third speaker was Dr. Rall of 
Evanston, Professor of Systematic The- 
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ology at the Garrett Biblical Institute, 
whose courses some of our students have 
greatly enjoyed. He gave a brilliant ad- 
dress, sparkling with humor and yet suffi- 
ciently weighted on the serious side. 
The second speaker was, like Professor 
Rall, one of the visiting theologians, Pro- 
fessor Bowen of Meadville; and he made 
the most of the opportunity it gave him 
to point out how Meadville was committed 
by its charter and the circumstances of 
its founding to the scientific study and 
teaching of theology which characterize 
the modern university. In such an atmos- 
phere as the University of Chicago pro- 
vides, he said, a Meadville professor feels 
very much at home. He is under no con- 
straint to “interpret” language which 
means something different to him from 


what it means to the world at large, nor - 


does he need to apologize for rejecting 
the conclusions of the past. 

The welcome accorded to Professor 
Bowen at the Divinity supper was char- 
acteristic of the welcome which has been 
given to Meadville professors and students 
during the summer. Professor Meek was 
introduced with special cordiality at Has- 
kell Hall by Prof. J. M. P. Smith as a 


former pupil of his own who was now a 


professor at a sister institution, and an 
Old Testament scholar of ability. The 
fact that Meadville now possesses an 
attractive residence within a block of the 
University is evidently a matter of lively 
interest and satisfaction to the other 
affiliated schools. 
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The following is a list of the Meadville 

group :— 
Ministers 

Adlard, Henry J., Duluth, Minn. 

Alexander, O, W., La Follette, Tenn. 

Allen, Joseph C., Farmington, Me. 

Baker, N. Addison, Bellingham, Wash. 

Bodwell, Charles S., Lawrence, Mass. 

Buncamper, N. A., Harpswell Centre, Me. 

Clayton, Thomas, Fresno, Calif. 

Fairfield, Oliver J., Long Beach, Calif. 

Fereshetian, Martin, Santa Cruz, Calif. 

Gale, Frank R., East Lexington, Mass. 

Helvie, Clara Cook, Wheeling, W. Va. 

Holland, A. L., Plains, Mont. 

Holloway, W. R., Bloomington, Ill. 

Holt, Robert M. L., Trenton, N.J. 

Kellington, H, E., Salt Lake City, Utah., 

Larson, E, L., New York, N.Y. 

Macdonald, Loren B., Concord, Mass. 

Marzolf, W. A., Boston, Mass. 

Orr, Hugh R., Evanston, Ill. 

Robinson, Elmo A., San Diego, Calif. 

Shuder, H. A., Fargo, N.D. 

Silliman, Vincent B., Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Swift, Orville B., Niagara Falls, N.Y. 

Weyrich, Harry S., Baltimore, Md. 


Meadville Students 


Guru, Lakshman R., Mangalore, India. 
Hershey, John H., Lancaster, Pa. 
Hitchen, Herbert, Edmonton, Alta., Canada. 
Hooper, J. Harry, Boston, Mass. 
Kennedy, James S., North Grafton, Mass. 
Larson, Agnes C., Hanska, Minn. 

Roberts, Charles F., Racine, Ohio. 

Taylor, Harry, Oldham, England. 
Tegarden, J. B. H., Jackson, Miss. 
Tegarden, Mrs. 

Uffdru, Colian, Cambridge, Mass. 
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Wakefield, Sherman D., New York, N.Y. 
Weis, Frederick L., Lincoln, R.I. 


Religious Education Group 
Browne, Blanche E&, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Henderson, Delia L., Hingham Centre, Mass. 
Lewis Syracuse, N.Y. 
Matthews, Helen F., Lexington, Mass. 
Taft, Gertrude H., Humboldt, Ia. 
Weyrich, Jessie S., Baltimore, Md. 


Professors and Denominational Officers 

Bowen, Prof. Clayton R., Meadville, Pa, 

Day, Robert B., Field Secretary of the Lay- 
men’s League for the Middle West. 

Meek, Prof. T. J., Meadville, Pa. 

Reese, Curtis W., Secretary Western Uni- 
tarian Conference, 

Southworth, Pres. Franklin C., Meadville, Pa. 

Starbuck, Prof. Edwin D., Iowa City, Ia. 


At a meeting held Wednesday evening, 
August 31, a committee consisting of L. B. 
Macdonald, Concord, Mass., N. Addison 
Baker, Bellingham, Wash., Robert M. L. 
Holt, Trenton, N.J., a resolution was in- 
troduced which was unanimously carried 
extending a hearty vote of thanks to the 
Unitarian Laymen’s League for having 
made possible this opportunity for study 
and fellowship which will extend the 
interest of our denomination and make its 
influence felt throughout the country. At 
the same meeting Rey. Hugh R. Orr of 
Evanston offered a resolution which was 
unanimously carried extending a vote of 
thanks to Dr. F. C. Southworth, whose 
genial presence and untiring effort con- 
tributed much to the success of the Mead- 
ville-Chicago Summer School of Theology. 
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THE BEACON COURSE IN RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


Its primary aim is to guide developing lives and to lead them to genuine 


Christian manhood and womanhood. 


It is carefully graded, year by year, 


in accordance with moral and spiritual needs as well as intellectual aptitudes 


and limitations. 


The material is largely, but not wholly, Biblical. 


The books 


already published can be adapted to schools of any size. 


Note: Leaflets for the first quarter of the First Book of Religion, for age 
six, will be issued for use this year in quarterly form, and the first 
quarter will be ready about September 20. 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE. 


25 BEACON STREET . F 


Bookshop at 16 Beacon Street 


THE BEACON PRESS 


BOSTON 
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White Magic 


JOHN ELLIOT BOWMAN 


How little guessed The Wizard of-the North 
What magic power was mingled with his rhyme, 
When, in enticing measure, he set forth 

The Minstrel’s Lay. A scene of later time 
(Nigh fifty years his pen had useless lain) 

For me is always mingled with the chime 
That haunts his words. The fearless Deloraine, 
Reckless of evil, dares the fearsome light 
That issues from the shadow-haunted fane 
Where lies the dead magician, book in hand. 
That light blends always in my memory 

With peaceful lamp-rays in a happy room 
Long vanished now. Against the window-pane 
A northeast snowstorm of Centennial Year 
Beats. In defiance roars the chimney flue. 

A little boy is reading; scarce can hear 

The sound; for all things take the ghostly hue, 
For him, of that weird light in Melrose crypt. 
Yes, magic light! Nigh fifty years have slipped 
Away since then, Their days of joy or gloom 
Might leave no trace now of that happy room,— 
Its contrast with the storm, the chimney’s roar; 
The cheerful glow of lamplight on the floor, 
On wall and ceiling; but for rays that cast 

A glamour from the legendary past, 

Then yielded to the home light’s peaceful power. 
The man forever holds the memory of that hour. 


Dr. McGarrah is Coming 


He will speak at a church ef ficiency institute 
— Unitarian laymen enthusiastic 


DOREMUS SCUDDER 

On October 3 and 4 an Institute on 
Church Efficiency will be held under the 
auspices of the Greater Boston Federation 
of Churches. The man who will direct it 
is Dr. Albert F. MecGarrah of New York. 
One does not usually associate aggressive- 
ness with conservatism, but in the case 
of the Presbyterian Church of, America 
with its New Era movement the two 
characteristics belong together. Boston 
has so little Presbyterianism that it does 
not know much about this denomination 
which has a Department of Church Effi- 
ciency and which picked the leading ex- 
pert in the -country to head it. Dr. 
McGarrah was the originator of the 
widely known “Gary Plan’ which helped 
dethrone the best mayor New York ever 
had because it worked so well there that 
the Catholics were frightened. Many 
months ago the Federation began to move 
to secure him. No church in Greater 
Boston can afford to miss this Institute. 

Monday, October 3, will be ministers’ day, 
with a union meeting of all ministers in 
the New Church at 10.30 a.m., a luncheon 
at 12.30 (provided enough ministers con- 
tract for it at $1.25 per plate), where a 
more informal conference with questions 
and answers will be possible, and a com- 
munity committee of ministers at 2.30 p.m. 

Tuesday, October 4, will be Laymen’s 
and Laywomen’s Day. The laywomen 
will start in at 10 a.m. in the New Church, 
and from the way in which their federa- 
tions of women’s church societies are 
taking hold, the meeting-place will be 
overcrowded. At 2.30 p.m. their commu- 
nity committee will meet. 

The laymen will get together at lunch- 
eon in the City Club at 12.15 p.m. Other 
denominations these days are sighing for 
a laymen’s organization like the Unitarian 
Laymen’s League. As soon as its officers 
heard of the luncheon they contracted for 
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150 seats at $1.25. That clinched the busi- 
ness and made it a success from the start. 
The Universalists with their fine Lay- 
men’s Club came next with a request for 
fifty seats. The Congregationalists talk 
of from 150 to 200 seats. The New Church 
wants twenty-five. Baptists, Episcopa- 
lians, Methodists, and Presbyterians are 
yet to be heard from definitely. At 4.30 
p.M. the community committee of laymen 
will meet. 

These community committees represent 
each separate community in Greater 
Boston, such as North and West Ends, 
Back Bay, South End, South Boston, etce., 
in the city proper, and each town or city 
outside of Boston but within the Metro- 
politan District. There are to be three 
of these committees——one of ministers, 
one of laymen, and one of laywomen. 
These committees are to snap the whip 
of the Institute—to carry its influence to 
their communities so as to make the move- 
ment effective. They should be composed 
of the most aggressive and influential 
religious workers in each community. 

The Institute on Church Efficiency is 
only one of the lines of Federation ac- 
tivity which aim at enabling all the 
churches of Greater Boston to work for 
each church, no matter how feeble or 
strong it may be. In November, a Confer- 
ence on Industrial Relations will put 
Boston alongside of many of the leading 
cities of the country in a most important 
movement. 

The Federation file of forum speakers 
will help every men’s or women’s church 
club or forum make up its programme for 
the year wherever speakers who receive 
only their expenses are desired. In a 
few weeks a card catalogue of out-of-town 
students in the higher educational institu- 
tions of Boston will inform pastors who 
consult it of church preference and local 
residence. Churches which are equipped to 
minister to students will find this a great 
aid. Eighteen thousand of these young 
people come to Boston every year for 
higher educational advantages. They are 
a challenge to our churches to give them 
religious inspiration. 

It is clear from the above that the 
Greater Boston Federation of Churches 
is on the job of enabling all the churches 
to co-operate in helping each local church 
organization. 


Heather from Scotch Unitarians 


To the Editor of Tun CurisTIAN REGISTER :— 

There comes to the Association the fifty- 
fifth annual gift of heather from the 
Scotch hills around Dundee, sent through 
the kind offices of Rey. Henry Williamson, 
the beloved minister of the church at 
Dundee, in token of his desire for closer 
fellowship between the Unitarian churches 
of Great Britain and those of the United 
States and Canada and a closer friendship 
between the States and the Empire. Each 
year for fifty-five years this gift has come, 
and it is welcomed as the sign of the 
hope which is slowly being realized and 
which shall yet help in the transforming 
of the world. 

Such persistent friendliness shown by 
so beautiful a symbol should be known 
to a larger number of friends than the 
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group of us at headquarters; and may I 
ask you to publish this word in THE 
REGISTER. Louis ©. CorNiIsH. . 


After Faith, Our Works 


The Detroit conference will hear practical ad- 
dresses from laymen, and mem- 
bership plans 

After “The Faith which is in Us” has 
been defined by ministers on the evening 
of October 5 at the General Conference 
of Unitarian and Other Christian Churches 
in Detroit, Unitarianism as applied Chris- 
tianity seven days in the week will be 
presented from the lay point of view by 
speakers selected by the Unitarian Lay- 
men’s League. This meeting, October 6, 
in Temple Beth-El, promises to be one of 
the most interesting sessions of the Con- 
ference. 

“Unitarian Fundamentals Applied” is 
the subject announced for the session. 
Charles Grilk of Davenport, Ia., an at- 
torney whose address at Unity House, 
Boston, last spring will be recalled by 
many, will speak on ‘The Fatherhood of 
God.” Alexander Smith of Toledo, Ohio, 
also an attorney, will continue the defini- 
tion of Unitarian principles in “The 
Leadership of Jesus.” x 

The third speaker on the programme is 
Walter B. Hilton of Wheeling, W. Va. 
Mr. Hilton is a labor leader. As one of 
the lecturers at the Summer School of 
Theology at Harvard University this sum- 
mer he aroused extraordinary interest in 
the Unitarian ministers enrolled there, by 
his lectures on the ethies of the employer 
and the employee and “A Solution of 
Modern Industrialism.” Mr. Hilton will 
address the League meeting on “The 
Brotherhood of Man.” Charles H. Strong 
of New York City, president of the League, 
will preside at this session. 

In addition to the evening assigned to 
the League on the formal programme, the 
four days’ session in Detroit will be 
marked by other conferences on future 
plans for expansion by this organization. 
A Laymen’s League luncheon is scheduled 
for October 5 in the Detroit Athletic Club, 
where the general topic, “Local Chapter 
Programmes,” will be discussed. It is be- 
tween this luncheon and the evening meet- 
ing on the following day that the delegates 
will transfer their: activities to the 
University of Michigan at Ann Arbor for 
a programme laying special emphasis upon 
religious education in school and college 
centres. Ann Arbor is regarded as one 
of the foremost chapters in the League’s 
programme for greater activity in educa- 
tional centres. ; 

The League again appears on the pro- 
gramme on the afternoon of the closing 
day, October 7, when William lL. Barnard 
of Boston, the national secretary, will 
submit for consideration concrete methods 
of promoting the solidity and growth of 
the denomination in the discussion of “A 
Programme for the Continuation of the 
Campaign,” 

Mr. Barnard’s ‘recommendations will 
supplement similar constructive proposals 
from Miss Lucy Lowell, representing the 
Women’s Alliance, Rev. Minot Simons, the 
Department of Church Extension, and 
Miss Adeline Pfleghaar, the Young People’s 
Religious Union. ' gas kis 
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THe WAYSIDE PULPIT: 


Religion today is a 
virile force in the 
nation; a concrete 
and basic necessity 
of our life. 


-~ How One Church Grew 


CHARLES R. CARLIN 


The Unitarian society at Alton, Ill., is 
the fourth oldest society in the State, and 
the eleventh society to ‘bé organized west 
of the Alleghany Mountains. As early as 
1836 services were held from time to time 
by Rey. W. G. Eliot of St. Louis. 

These occasional meetings resulted at 
length in the organization of a small 
society and the settlement of Rev. Charles 
A. Farley as the first resident minister. 
This primitive organization, however, was 
unable to survive through the period of 
general ‘business and social depression 
which followed immediately upon the 
Lovejoy tragedy. 

The present society dates back to the 
autumn of 1853, when, under the leadership 
of Rev. W. D. Haley, the First Congrega- 
tional Society of Alton was definitely 
established, with the adoption of a con- 
stitution similar to that of the Church 
of the Messiah (Unitarian) in St. Louis, 
of which Dr. W. G. Eliot was minister. 

The following year, 4 Catholic church 
located on the high bluffs two hundred feet 
above the Mississippi River, which had 
been partially destroyed by fire, was pur- 
chased by the board of trustees, and the 
work of rebuilding was begun. The mas- 
sive stone walls were still intact, so that 
the trustees were able, at a cost of $13,000, 
to obtain a permanent meeting-place 
until the present building was erected in 
1905. This first church was dedicated in 
October, 1855. The sermon was preached 
by Rey. G. W. Hosmer of Buffalo, N.Y. 
Mrs. Harriet E. Root, who was associated 
with this organization, is still one of the 
most active and loyal members, as well as 
the most honored, of the present society. 

The more recent history of the church 
begins with the ministry of Rev. Curtis W. 
Reese in 1913. Under his leadership a 
general moral and civic betterment cam- 
paign was successfully achieved. Gam- 
bling-houses, saloons, and houses of prosti- 

_ tution were compelled either to close their 
doors or abide by the statutes of the 
State. : 

Considerable publicity was given tothe 

, church, on this account.. The congrega- 

tions largely increased and the member- 
ship was nearly doubled. Many of the 
influential business men of the city, with 

. their families, came into the church, and a 
new spirit of community service became 

_ manifest. ¥ 

_ Mr. Reese was succeeded in 1916 by 

.Rev.. W. R.. Holloway. The educational 

and social functions of the church were 
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especially emphasized during Mr. Hollo- 
way’s pastorate. His services were con- 
stantly in demand throughout the city by 
various educational and literary clubs. 
The two ladies’ societies of the church 
were united into one organization, and the 
work of the Sunday-school was greatly 
increased. 

During the last year the church has 
entered upon a new era of usefulness 
and progress. Every activity of the 
church has been characterized by a spirit 
of co-operation among the members and 
an ideal of purely altruistic service. 

Not a little of the present success is 
due to the splendid work of The Alliance, 
known as the Anna D. Sparks Alliance. 
Under the efficient leadership of the pres- 
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ident, Mrs. E. B. Young, it has raised and 
dispersed nearly $700 during the year. It 
has contributed to the Unitarian Pension 
Society, the Western Unitarian Confer- 
ence, French Orphans and Red Cross work. 
In addition to this it has expended $250 in 
local charity work and pledged $500 to the 
Unitarian Campaign Fund. 

The Sunday morning attendance has 
been greatly increased by means of defi- 
nite publicity work. Wrekly letters have 
been sent to the members and friends of 
the chureh, announcing the sermon-sub- 
jects and other items of special interest. 
The columns of the daily newspapers have 
also been used. A number of special ad- 
dresses have been given by the minister on 
such subjects as “Inspiration in the Light 
of Reason,” ‘‘Fear Psychology and its Re- 
lation to the Religious Life,” ‘“Nature and 
the Supernatural,” “Higher Criticism and 
the Religion of To-day,” and on Easter 
Sunday, “The Resurrection of the Living.” 
Two of these sermons were published en- 
tire in the daily papers, and the general 
interest of the public in the subjects 
brought many visitors to the services. 
Some of these have since become members 
of the church; others are now regular 
attendants. 
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The financial condition is much better 
than it has been for years. All expenses 
are raised by subscription. No collections 
are taken at the church services. At the 
beginning of the present year the budget 
was increased $400, 


Channing House School 


Channing House School, London, Eng- 
land, was organized in January, 1885, by 
the late Miss Matilda Sharp. It is a day 
and boarding school for girls and stands 


near the top of Highgate Hill. The equip- 
ment includes class-rooms and _living- 
rooms, gymnasium, physics laboratory, 


library, a sanatorium in charge of an ex- 
perienced resident nurse, and extensive 
athletic grounds. The intention of the 
School is to provide a broad and sound 
education on a level with the best high 
schools, and the course of study is ar- 
ranged so that graduates may meet the 
requirements of the London Matricula- 
tion Examination. Attention is given to 
music, also, and students are prepared for 
the examinations of the Royal Academy 
and Royal College of Music. 

The religious instruction is unsectarian, 
but one day in the week special instruction 
is given by the head-mistress, to the 
boarders, in the principles and history of 
Unitarianism. This course is open to 
day pupils whose parents desire it. Stu- 
dents attend the Highgate Hill Unitarian 
Church. Liberal scholarships are offered 
those whose standing meets the require- 
ments. 

Miss Alice Haigh, M.A., is head-mistress. 
The trustees and committee of manage- 
ment are: Mrs. Copeland Bowie, Miss 
Ethel Hart, Mrs. A. Lupton, R. M. Mont- 
gomery, Esq., K.C., Mrs. H. Foster Morley, 
Mrs. Blake Odgers, J.P., Miss Catherine 
Sharpe, Miss Julia Sharpe, T. B. Taylor, 
Esq., Harold Ware, Esq., Frederick With- 
all, Esq., Mrs. William Wooding. William 
S. Sharpe, Esq., is honorable secretary ; 
Miss Dorothea Beard is clerk to the 
trustees. 


A Cheerful Letter Worker 


Mrs. Rachel Sands, who has been doing 
Cheerful Letter work the last two years, 
has completed her three hundredth scrap- 
book. She sends these books to children 
and adults in various sections of the 
country, who, confined to their homes or 
inmates of hospitals, value them for the 
excellent reading material they contain. 
The demand for Mrs. Sands’s books is con- 
stant. Among the best things she uses 
are the Thornton Burgess animal stories 
and clippings from the Home Department 
in THe CHRISTIAN REGISTER. She uses 
pictures also to brighten the pages. In 
addition to her work with scrapbooks, Mrs. 
Sands sends away 250 post-cards a month, 
conducts an extensive correspondence 
which includes answers to a variety of 
questions, and teaches a child living. in 
North Carolina the English language. Mrs. 
Sands lives in a cabin in the woods two 
miles from a post-office, and has entire 
charge of a family of four children. She 
says she hopes soon to be able to add to 
her other activities an interest in the Post- 
Office Mission. 
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Theodore Parker 


An impression by a young man of twenty 
years, found among old papers 


H. Y. RUSSELL 


I had the pleasure of hearing Rev. 
Theodore Parker lecture before the Li- 
brary Association. of this city, on Thurs- 
day evening, the 13th inst. His subject 
-was “The Progress of Mankind.” Long 
before eight o’clock the Melodeon Hall 
was filled by a large auditory of ladies 
-and gentlemen. While awaiting the lec- 
ture, I observed from my seat an unusual 
number of persons engaged in reading 
newspapers; for my own satisfaction I 
counted them, and discovered twenty- 
seven persons, in different parts of the 
‘hall, thus employed! This fact is signifi- 
cant of the intelligent, independent char- 
-acter of this city, and also of the class 
who go to hear Theodore Parker lecture 
on progress. The lecture was an elaborate 
and powerful production, viewing the sub- 
ject in its most general sense; and man- 
ifested reflection and profound research 
developed in a lucid, perspicuous manner. 
‘Neither Mr. Parker’s appearance nor 
his style as a popular lecturer exceeded 
my expectations. But if he is not an im- 
pressive speaker, he is undoubtedly a 
great thinker ; if not eloquent and forcible, 
he is always interesting and accurate; 
and if he does not astonish us by the 
grandeur of his conception or the bril- 
liancy of his periods, he never tires by 
exhausting prolixity, or disgusts by vain 
reaching after effects. With a presence 
-~by no means dignified or commanding, a 
voice dry and ordinary, and a style abrupt 
and almost devoid of grace or energy, 
he contrives not only to attract the largest 
congregation in the city of Boston, but 
to induce thousands, wherever he may go, 
and at any price, to hear him recite one 
of his published discourses. : 

While all acknowledge Mr. Parker’s 
learning, his benevolence, his sagacity, his 
most ardent admirers do not fail to detect 
and lament the great, palpable defect in 
his character and writings—his want of 
spirituality, of spontaneity, the warm 
gushing human sympathy which redeems 
the dullest soul, and without which tal- 
ents, wisdom, and worth are barren and 
acrid. His knowledge is manufactured by 
discipline ; his emotions logical deductions, 
and his religion a species of negative op- 
timism. His spirit is strong and pure, 
self-sufficient and exacting. The impas- 
sioned rebuke, the burst of enthusiasm, 
the persuasive appeal, the dint of pity, 
the ludicrous fancy that warms around 
the heart,—these have no place in Mr. 
Parker’s oratory; they are the phenom- 
enal weaknesses and petty subterfuges of 
lesser souls. He is patient, and despises 
trifling as much as he avoids the filmy 
atmosphere of the ideal. He does not 
paint, but depicts, not by analytical de- 
tail and cautious precision, but by ruth- 
lessly dragging off the drapery of romance 
which shrouded the dear old error, re- 
vealing the fact, naked and disowned, 
stripped of the associations which have 
sanctified and hallowed it. His proposi- 
tions are often bold and startling, and 
his illustrations are always mechanical 
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and sententious. If you would consider 
with him the progress of man, a subject 
grand and stupendous in itself, and ca- 
pable of being embellished with all that is 
great and beautiful in the universe of 
thought and matter, he takes you by the 
hand and leads you tremblingly along; 
back through the dim vista of ages— 
through plagues, famines, and bloody fields 
—through the mausoleums of departed na- 
tions, and among the ruins of forgotten 
empires—through Druid groves and say- 
age haunts he hurries you on, till, sur- 
rounded by the elemental nuclei of paleon- 
tologic creation, he points you to man, 
naked, hungry, and homeless, with nothing 
but his unsatisfied desires, his ten fingers, 
and the big round earth to commence with. 
He bids you mark how the nursling, fresh 
from the bosom of Nature, attempts to 
form those brutish features into a smile 
of satisfaction when he discovers that 
a hollow log will float, and that salt 
will preserve his fish: and then he 
whispers in your ear that all the happi- 
ness you enjoy is the product of your 
father’s suffering, that the necessaries 
and elegances of life—the volumes of 
science, the trophies of art, and the treas- 
ures of thought—but represent the drops 
of brain-sweat, the trembling fibres of 
swollen muscle by which they were con- 
ceived in the mind, wrested from earth, 
and wrought out by the children of Time. 
CLEVELAND, January 18, 1854. 
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Whatsoever that be within us that feels, 
thinks, desires, and animates, is something 
celestial and divine, and consequently it is 
imperishable— Aristotle. 
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MEADVILLE HOUSE 


New Meadville House in Chicago 


Above is a photograph of the new 
Meadville House at Chicago University. 
This house has recently been purchased 
by the Meadville Theological School for 
the use of Meadville students doing pre- 
liminary or graduate work at Chicago 
University. Situated on Fifty-seventh 
Street, at the corner of Woodlawn Avenue, 
it is most conveniently located. Almost 
directly across the street is the Commons 
Club where the students may eat, and 
five minutes’ walk brings one to any of 
the beautiful university buildings. 

The house itself on the outside is a 
handsome brick building with a large and 
comfortable porch at the side, a spacious 
garage in the rear, and abundant shrub- 
bery adorning its lawns. Inside is an at- 
mosphere of quiet within which any stu- 
dent ought to feel contented. The rooms 
are spacious. Most of the furniture has 
been taken over with the house, and the in- 
terior is most attractive in every re- 
spect. 

This year nine men will live in the 
house, and each member of the household 
will be comfortably quartered in a large 
room. A matron will be in charge, and 
attention is now being given to the garage 
in which certain changes are to be made 
so that five more students may event-— 
ually be accommodated there. 

This purchase is another step in the 
onward march of Unitarian activities. It 
is earnestly hoped that young men attend- 
ing Chicago University will be attracted 
toward the Unitarian ministry, for there 
at Chicago they live in an atmosphere 


which is most encouragingly liberal, _ 
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| PARTNERS | 
The Laymen’s League is on record as being desirous of entering into an i 
equal partnership with Unitarian ministers and The Women’s Alliance— iL 
| and to accept responsibility in its field as they do in theirs. i 
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There is a vast store of unused power in the laymen of Unitarian churches. 
How to transform that power so that it may do the things it needs to do 
. and that need to be done—that is the problem. lc 
Since nothing succeeds like success, the League has adapted to its own i 
: needs one of the elementary methods used frequently by successful finan- 
| cial and industrial organizations. 
A convention of Chapter presidents was held at Narragansett Pier, from 


September 16 to 18. Enthusiastic laymen, consecrated to a great purpose, 
assembled from 36 States, the District of Columbia, and Canada, to counsel 
together so that greater achievement might follow preliminary progress 
and early mistakes be forgotten in final success. 
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Back to their Chapters these leaders have gone with a programme of 
co-operation in a great united forward movement. 
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11,463 Unitarian laymen await the call to support specific church activities, 
each layman assigned to some specific activity. 
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UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 
7 Park Square—Boston 
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“the crossroads in American Unitarianism” 


Detroit is 


the crossroads to THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER because the papers and dis- 
cussions indicate “the greatest conference in at least thirty 
years.” 


the crossroads to Chief Justice Taft because Unitarians are striving to make 
their church more useful “as a means of curing that destructive 
indifference to religion and the church which threatens the 
moral fiber of our present civilization.” 


the crossroads to you because this representative body takes the next step in 
the Campaign of last fall — the step which will show America 
that we have just begun our work and that this winter will see 
ministers, men, women and young people shoulder to shoulder 
in their advance across the country, actually reaching the 
millions with no avowed church affiliation. 


Every session will have a definite bearing upon the life of your parish. 
Will you be at home or at the crossroads? 


THE GENERAL CONFERENCE OF UNITARIAN AND OTHER CHRISTIAN CHURCHES 
DETROIT, OCTOBER 4-7 


Register Now 
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Origins of the Laymen’s League 


SAMUEL A. ELIOT 


The important meeting of the Council 
of the Laymen’s League with the pres- 
idents of the local chapters, held last week 
at Narragansett Pier, makes timely the 
suggestion that before the origins of the 
League become mythical or legendary it 
may be well to briefly set forth how the 
League came into being. 

The original Unitarian Laymen’s League 
Was organized on May 25, 1909, upon the 
initiative and under the leadership of Mr. 
Cyril E. Burdett of Brooklyn, N.Y., then 
president of the New York Unitarian Club. 
Mr. Burdett believed that the existing 
Unitarian clubs or men’s clubs in differ- 
ent communities and churches could be 
brought together through their represent- 
atives at an annual meeting for the in- 
crease of fellowship, the exchange of 
views, the interchange of speakers and 
the stimulation of the common purposes 
of these organizations. Prof. W. H. Carruth 
was the first president and Mr. Burdett 
the first secretary of the League. The 
League was supported by modest assess- 
ments levied on the local clubs and for 
nine years held annual meetings in Boston 
in Anniversary Week. These meetings 
were sometimes in the form of a public 
gathering, with addresses by leading lay- 
men, and sometimes in the form of a 
dinner of the delegates or representatives 
of the constituent clubs. In 1913 Profes- 
sor Carruth and Mr. Burdett withdrew 
from their offices and Mr. John Mason 
Little became president and Mr. E. S. 
Forbes secretary. The last meeting of 
the League was a dinner at the Engineers’ 
Club in Boston on May 20, 1918, where 
sixty-six delegates from the Unitarian 
clubs sat down together, under the pres- 
idency of Mr. Charles BE. Ware of Fitch- 
burg, and were entertained by an ad- 
dress by Mr. W. R. Balch of the Boston 
Transcript. On the day after that 
dinner three gentlemen, who were not 
altogether satisfied with the somewhat 
innocuous existence of the League, lunched 
with me and discussed the prospects. 
These gentlemen. reached the conclu- 
sion that the League, to be effective, 
needed to be something more than a 
delegate body with volunteer officers, a 
small treasury, and very little power of 
initiative. 

On September 10, 1918, the Board of 
Directors of the American Unitarian As- 
sociation authorized me to appoint a 
special Commission, selected from our 
fellowship-at-large, to consider and report 
upon the better co-ordination and invig- 
orating of the organized life of our whole 
fellowship. Four members of this Com- 
mission met with me on October 11 at the 
Harvard Club in New York and we spent 
the day together. Their report was sub- 
mitted to the directors of the Association 
on December 10. It was signed by Paul 
R. .Frothingham of Boston, Milton R. 
Garvin of Lancaster, Pa., Miss Lucy 
Lowell of Boston, L. Walter Mason of 
Pittsburgh, Pa., and A. L. Rohrer of 
Schenectady, N.Y. At the time the 
report hardly created a ripple, but it 
is one of the most significant documents 
in our denominational history. Several 
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OF RELIGIOUS, EDUCATIONAL, SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 
ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


The 
to Children 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 


The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Children in every form of need are given practical 
help by experts in child welfare, both in their own 
homes and in specially chosen foster homes. 

Those within forty miles of Boston who can open 
their homes to children, without charge or at moderate 
prices, are urged to communicate with the office. 

The Sunday-schools give generously, but contributions 
and bequests from adults are much needed. 


Presipent, ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
Vice-PresipenT, Mrs. CLARA B. BEATLEY. 
Cierx, Rey. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 


Directors: George R. Blinn, Miss M. Louise 
Brown, Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. De 
Normandie, Richard §S. Eustis, M.D., Nathaniel 
T. Kidder, James Millar, Miss Fannie C. Osgood, 
Rev. Palfrey Perkins, Albert A. Pollard, William 
H. Slocum. 

PARKER B. FIELD, Genera Secretary, 


29 Fayette Street, Boston, Mass. (temporary). 


GCHOOL-LIFE IN THE COUNTRY. 

Exceptional health conditions. Careful supervision. 
Staff of trained teachers. Well-correlated courses in aca- 
demic, commercial, agricultural, and domestic arts sub- 
jects. All that is promised in the catalogue is faithfully 
fulfilled. Low charges. Scholarships. 


“PROCTOR ACADEMY 
ANDOVER, N.H. 


FRANK L, LOCKE, Presipent EDWARD A. CHURCH, TREASURER 


THE 


BOSTON YOUNG MEN’S 
CHRISTIAN 


UNION 


48 BOYLSTON ST. ROBERT WINSOR, TREASURER PERMANENT FUND 


INSTITUTED 
1851 


INCORPORATED 
1852 


Children’s Mission | THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 


“ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 


MISS HARRIET E. JOHNSON, 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 


Organized April 12, 1919 


President, Charles H. Strong of New York. 

Vice-Presidents: Ernest G. Adams of 
Brookline; Robert L. Cox of Montclair ; 
Abbott A. Hanks of San Francisco; W. 
Burton Thorning of Houston. 

Treasurer, William Endicott of Boston. 

Secretary, W. L. Barnard of Hingham. 


OBJECT: 


To promote the worship of God and the ser- 
vice of mankind, in the spirit of Jesus. 


11,463 laymen, organized in 242 chapters, in 
the United States and Canada, are striving to 
accomplish this object by 


an increased devotion on their own part 
and by calling upon their fellows every- 
where to reinterpret citizenship in terms 
of religion ; 


assisting Unitarian churches in Univer- 
sity centres to serve thousands of stu- 
dents who are seeking truth and need 
fellowship ; 


constant effort to increase the numbers 
and influence of Unitarian ministers; 


ready and sympathetic co-operation with 
all agencies welcoming assistance in pro- 
jects to understand and supply the needs 
of humanity ; 


widespread and efficient publicity for the 
broad, simple, and devout principles of 
Unitarian Christianity ; 


active personal participation in every ef- 
fort by which churches may, and do, 
serve their communities. 


7 PARK SQ., BOSTON 11, MASS. 


of its wise and timely recommendations 
have already been carried out. Others 
remain to be considered by the societies 
to which they are directed. Clause IV of 
this report earnestly recommended “that 
a Laymen’s Conference be gathered in 
some central place of meeting and definite 
tasks proposed to the laymen of our body. 
... The Commission suggests that this 
Conference should consist of not less than 
fifty or more than two hundred represent- 
ative laymen.” 

The first step in carrying out this rec- 
ommendation was to hold a conference 
with Mr. Ware and Mr. Forbes, the officers 
of the existing League. They not only 
consented to take the League entirely out 
of the way of a new project, but gave 
most cordial co-operation to the new plans. 
A circular letter was sent to all the min- 
isters of the Unitarian churches, asking 
each to name five representative laymen 
of his parish to whom invitations to the 
proposed Conference might be sent. We 
then secured the help of Mr. F. Stanley 
Howe to take charge of the arrangements 
for launching the new League. Mr. Howe 
had been the Assistant Secretary of the 
Association and so had a large acquaint- 
ance in our fellowship. He was at the 
time the president of the Unitarian Club 
in Cincinnati, Ohio. He came to Boston 
and gave his entire time to the develop- 


ment of the plans. He secured the Church 
of the Unity in Springfield, Mass.. as a 
place of meeting, attended to all the de- 
tails of the programme, and personally 
interviewing many leading laymen, enlist- 
ing their co-operation and securing the 
promise of attendance. 

This meeting was held at Springfield on 
January 10, 11, and 12, 1919, with over 
two hundred laymen present. At the first 
gathering Mr. Ware and Mr. Forbes pub- 
licly withdrew the existing Laymen’s 
League from all possible competition with 
the new project, and Dr. Sullivan and I 
endeavored to point out the reasons and 
motives for the forming of a more effective 
League. The assembled laymen were thor- 
oughly in earnest and proceeded to ap- 
point their committees on organization, 
platform, constitution, ete. The expenses 
of this first meeting were borne by an 
appropriation put at my disposal by the 
directors of the American Unitarian As- 
sociation, and this expenditure was re- 
imbursed to the treasury of the Associa- 
tion by the League after it had become 
organized. 

The second meeting for definite organ- 


ization was held at Springfield, at the 


call of the provisional committee ap- 
pointed at the first meeting, on April 11 
and 12, 1919, and the constitution was 
adopted and the officers elected. 
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Mr. Douthit’s Work Goes On 


Unitarians will be interested to know 
that the pioneer work of Rev. Jasper L. 
Douthit at Lithia Springs, [1l., is to be 
continued. A substantial controlling in- 
terest in the Lithia Springs Educational 
Association has recently been purchased 
by Mr. E. S. Ulery of Woodbine, Ill. Mr. 
Ulery is a broad-minded layman who owns 
and operates a successful Chautauqua at 
Woodbine. He is financially able to carry 
through the project, so Lithia’s future 
seems secure. The new owner has already 
made marked changes in the appearance 
of the grounds and buildings. He seeks 
no private gain, but desires to be of wide 
usefulness. The sessions of the thirtieth 
annual assembly closed September 4th. 
The sermon Sunday, August 28, was de- 


livered by Rev. Hugh Robert Orr of Evans- . 


ton. Among the speakers this year were 
William J. Bryan, Prof. Leland Rex 
Robinson of Columbia University, and Mr. 
Fred High, Lyceum editor of the Bill- 
board. Prof. John W. Wetzel of New 
Haven, Conn., was again in charge of the 
platform. The attendance at the thirtieth 
assembly was excellent. All things point 
to the perpetuation of the work. 


[THROUGHOUT THE CHURCH | 


. Parish News Letters 


Live Meetings for November 

Los ANGELES, CALIr.—Unitarian Church, 
Rey. E. B. Backus: There is new life in 
this parish as a result of the activities 
ofthe Laymen’s League. Laird L. Neal, 
recently made president of the chapter, 
with the co-operation of the members, has 
accomplished much that has been benefi- 
cial to the society. The annual meeting 
and banquet will long be remembered. 
One hundred members and guests were 
present. Saturday, August 27, the chapter 
held a picnic. The place chosen was a 
large estate, the property of Mr. C. J. 
Fox, at the base of Mount Wilson. Auto- 
mobiles conveyed the party through pic- 
turesque orange groves, and a section of 
Pasadena, to a small canyon located on the 
estate of Mr. Fox. One hundred persons 
sat down to a basket-lunch, and later 
listened to two eminent readers. The 
readings were followed by selections sung 


by the Emerson Male Quartette, after 


which the ladies and children gave an 
Indian pageant. In a locality like South- 
ern California, which includes a popula- 
tion gathered from various parts of the 
world, and representing many cults and 
denominations, there is an unusual oppor- 
tunity for a Unitarian organization. A 
series of Sunday evening meetings has 
been planned for the month of November. 
‘The ‘speakers will be men of ability, and 


the music the best that can be procured. 


Personal 
At his home in Cambridge, Mass., Rev. 
George Batchelor, D.D., for thirteen years 


‘editor of THr CHRISTIAN ReGIsTER, has 


celebrated his eighty-fifth birthday, with 
many tokens of friendship and numerous 


letters of congratulation. He was born 


July 3, 1836. 
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The Challenge 
Is Answered 


“Vet it is still true of the vast majority of 
the churches that they say ‘Nay’ rather 
than ‘Yea’ to life.”’ 


From Robert S. Loring’s articles on Nietzsche 


Liberal Christians are those who an- 
swer “Yea” to the challenge of life. 
They face the problems of life coura- 
geously and with confidence. 


THE REGISTER is the only official 
publication of this group. It discusses 
vital questions in a restrained but 
fearless fashion. Every number is an 
affirmation of the forward march of life. 


Join with us in our progressive efforts 
by sending THE REGISTER to at 
least one friend for six months. 
Help some one you know to become a 
“Yea-sayer.” To-day is an excellent 
time to doit. The coupon below makes 


it convenient—a letter will be welcome. 


if you prefer it. 


THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER, 
16 Beacon Street, 


Boston 9, Mass. 


For enclosed $2 please send 
THE REGISTER for 6 months to 


Subscriber’s Name 
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PLEASANTRIES 


A pessimist is a man who thinks the 
world is against him. And he is probably 
right— Punch. 


“T thought I told you that I wouldn’t 
rent this apartment to you if you had any 
children.” ‘These are my grandchildren.” 
—Life. 


“Now look here, Johnson, this man is 
doing double the work you do.” ‘That’s 
what I’ve been telling him, sir; but he 
won’t stop.” 


“Wonder why all these former private 
soldiers are leaving Whingville?’ ‘They 
heard the city was going to adopt the com- 
mission form of government.”—Home Sec- 
tor. 

“Did the traffic cop arrest you?” 
“Twice,” replied Mr. Chuggins. ‘When I 
eouldn’t stop he arrested me for speeding, 
and when I finally stopped and couldn’t 
start he arrested me for blocking the 
traffic.”—Washington Star. 


Mr. MeNab (after having his lease read 
over to him): “I will not sign that: I 
havena been able tae keep Ten Command- 
ments for a mansion in Heaven, an’ I’m 
no’ gaun tae tackle aboot a hundred for 
two rooms in the High Street !”—London 
Opinion. 


Having noticed a spider on a web in 
the garden, he kept it under close observa- 
tion, and then reported he could no longer 
believe the story about Bruce’s spider. 
“Why so?’ they asked him. ‘Because,” 
said Peter, “the spider lies in a hammock 
all day.”—London Post. 


We'll say this for Charles Dana Gibson: 
The more we see of him as the owner and 
eontroller of a once humorous paper like 
Life, the better we like him as an artist 
in pen-and-ink cartoons. We are startled, 
like Christopher Morley, to find a really 
funny number, September 8. 


“Was there much of a gathering to see 
the ship start?” asked Colonel Edwards, 
whose servant had been down to the 
wharf. “Yassuh. Dey was a monst’ous 
lot o’ folks.” ‘And was the crowd tumult- 
uous or quiet?’ ‘Well, suh, dey wasn’t 
zackly too multuous, I shouldn’t say. 
Nossuh, dey was just about multuous 
enough fo’ de occasion.”—American Legion 
Weekly. 


The town officers had just installed fire- 
extinguishers in their big buildings. One 
day one of the buildings caught fire, and 
the extinguishers failed to do their work. 
A few days later the town council tried 
to discover the reason. After they had 
freely discussed the subject, one of them 
said, “Mr. Chairman, I make a motion that 
the fire-extinguishers be examined ten 
days before every fire.’—Harper’s Maga- 
eine. 


“How well you manage to make both 
ends meet,’ we said to the happy little 
housekeeper. ‘Oh, but I don’t make both 
ends meet,” she corrected. ‘I keep house 
like the United States, and never make 
ends meet.” “Like the United States?” 
we queried, puzzled. “Yes; I get what I 
want whether I can afford it or not, and 
then at the end of the year I give my 
husband a deficiency bill. You know; just 
like Congress does every session, to make 
the public think it has lived within its 
income.” 
miration.—JLeslie’s. 


Whereat we were lost in ad- | 


The Christian Register 


UNITARIAN SERVICE PENSION 


SOCIETY NEEDS FOR ITS WORK:— 


(1) Annual collections from churches and 
regular gifts from individuals for current pen- 
sions for aged ministers, and 

(2) Special gifts and generous bequests for 
its Permanent Fund held for it by the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association as trustee. Judge 
James P. Parmenter, Pres., Rev. Robert S. 
Loring, Sec., Rev. Harold G. Arnold, Treas., 
54 Kenneth St.. West Roxbury, Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS COTTON 
MILLS 


TAX EXEMPT IN MASSACHUSETTS 


January Ist, 1916 
Capital Stock 


January Ist, 1921 
Capital Stock 


$3,000,000 $5,000,000 
Net Quick Assets Net Quick Assets 
$1,765,000 $6,000,000 


Market about 130 Market about 140 


M. H. WILDES & COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
30 State St., Boston, Mass. 


WANTED-By a young woman, position as com- 
panion for an elderly person or invalid. Several 
years’ experience. Address K. A., care of THE 
CHRISTIAN REGISTER, 


BACK BAY, HOTEL ILKLEY, 8 Cumberland 
Street, cor. Huntington Avenue, Suite 14, nicely 
furnished rooms, steam heat, electricity, con- 
tinuous hot water, and elevator service. Tel. 
Back Bay 7335. 


FOR RENT, BROOKLINE, MASS. — Exception- 
ally fine apartment of seven rooms, attractively 
furnished. Chickering grand piano. High loca- 
tion, near Beacon Street. Write Mr. Dyer, 140 
North Broad Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


MEMBER OF LAYMEN’S LEAGUE will rent a 
FURNISHED SQUARE ROOM in a private 
home at a very moderate rate to a student. 
Location five minutes’ ride beyond Dudley Street 
Transfer Station. About 25 minutes to Tech- 
nology. Apply to W. R., care CHRISTIAN 
REGISTER. 


Educational 


THE MISSES ALLEN SCHOOL 
For booklet address West Newton, Mass. 


THE MACDUFFIE SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. AMPLE GROUNDS 


Joun Mac Durriz, Ph.D. 


PRINCIPALS: ‘\ips, JouN MACDUFFIE, A.B. 


SUNITA 
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City and Out-of-Town Service 
Offices, Chapels and Warerooms 
BOSTON—BROOKLINE 
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In this Number 
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Letters to the Editor 
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How One Church Grew, by Charles R. Carlin; 
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Church Announcements 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH. Rev. Paul 
Revere Frothingham, D.D., minister. Morning 
ibe? A 11. The church is open daily from 

un : 


KING’S CHAPEL, corner of Tremont and 
School Streets. Rev. Howard N. Brown, D.D., 
minister. Service. 10.45 a.m. Chorus of male 
sole, Sunday, September 25, Dr. Brown will 
preach. 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), corner 


of Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. Rev. 
Charles E. Park, D.D., minister. Service at 
10.30 a.m. Sunday-school at 9.45 am. This 


church is open daily from 9 to 5. All welcome. 


CHURCH OF THE DISCIPLES, corner of 
Jersey and Peterborough Streets. The minister, 
Rev. Abraham M. Rihbany, will preach. Subject, 
“When the Heights are Revealed.” Church 
services at 11 a.m. Disciples School at 9.45 
A.M. Primary classes at 11 a.m. Collection for 
Boston Dispensary and New England Hospital. 


FIRST UNITARIAN CHURCH, Masconomo 
Street, Manchester-by-the-Sea. Service, 10.30 
ark. at seats are free. You are cordially 
invited, 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649—The 
Old North), corner of Beacon Street and Audu- 
bon Road. All Beacon Street cars in the sub- 
way pass the door. Rev. Hugene Rodman Ship- 
pen, minister. Rev. Edward A. Horton, D.D., 
minister emeritus. Church closed for the sum- 
mer. Society co-operates with King’s Chapel 
and the First Church in holding union summer 
services at King’s Chapel. 


FIRST PARISH CHURCH IN DORCHESTER 
(1630). Meeting House Hill. Rev. Adelbert L. 
Hudson and Rev. Lyman V. Rutledge, ministers. 
Sunday, September 25, Mr. Hudson will preach. 
Subject, The Doctrine of Responsibility—“I am 
my Brother’s Keeper.” Mr. Malcolm Lang, 
Organist and Musical Director. Church service 
at 11 a.m. Cordial welcome to visitors. Take 
Dorchester tunnel car to Andrew Square, then 
surface car to Meeting House Hill. 


When ordering change of 
address 
as well as new address. 


please send old 


